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In the first place, Cranford is in possession 
of the Amazons ; all the holders of houses, 
above a certain rent, are women. Ifa married 
couple come to settle in the town, somehow 
the gentleman disappears ; he is either fairly 
frightened to death by being the only man in 
the Cranford evening parties, or he is ac- 
counted for by being with his regiment, his 
ship, or closely engaged in business all the 
week in the great neighbouring commercial 
town of Drumble, distant only twenty miles on 
arailroad. In short, whatever does become 
of the gentlemen, they are not at Cranford. 


What could they do if they were there? The | 


surgeon has his round of thirty miles, and 
sleeps at Cranford ; but every man cannot be 
a surgeon. For keeping the trim gardens 
full of choice flowers without a weed to speck 
them ; for frightening away little boys who 
look wistfully at the said flowers through the 
railings ; for rushing out at the geese that 
occasionally venture into the gardens if the 
gates are left open ; for deciding all questions 
of literature and politics without troubling 
themselves with unnecessary reasons or argu- 
ments ; for obtaining clear and correct know- 
ledge of everybody’s affairs in the parish ; 
for keeping their neat maid-servants in 
admirable order; for kindness (somewhat 
dictatorial) to the poor, and real tender good 
offices to each other whenever any are in 
distress, the ladies of Cranford are quite 
sufficient. “A man,” as one of them observed 
to me once, “is so in the way inthe house!” 
Although the ladies of Cranford know all 


each other’s proceedings, they are exceedingly | 
Indeed, | 
as each has her own individuality, not to | 


indifferent to each other’s opinions. 


say eccentricity, pretty strongly developed, 
nothing is so easy as verbal retaliation; but 
somehow gocd-will reigns among them to a 
considerable degree. 

The Cranford ladies have only an occasional 
little quarrel, spirted out in a few peppery 
words and angry jerks of the head; just 
enough to prevent the even tenor of their 
lives from becoming too flat. Their dress 
is very independent of fashion ; as they ob- 
serve, “What does it signify how we dress 
here at Cranford, where everybody knows 
us?” And if they go from home, their 
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reason is equally cogent: “ What does it 
signify how we dress here, where nobody 
knows us?” The materials of their clothes 
are, in general, good and plain, and most of 
them are nearly as scrupulous as Miss Tyler, 
of cleanly memory ; but I will answer for it, 
the last gigot, the last tight and scanty 
petticoat in wear in England, was seen in 
Cranford—and seen without a smile. 

I can testify to a magnificent family red 
silk umbrella, under which a gentle little 
spinster, left alone of many brothers and sis- 
ters, used to patter to church on rainy days. 
Have you any red silk umbrellas in London ? 
We had a tradition of the first that had ever 
been seen in Cranford; and the little boys 
mobbed it, and called it “a stick in petti- 
coats.” It might have been the very red silk 
one I have described, held by a strong father 
over a troop of little ones; the poor little 
lady—the survivor of all—could scarcely 
carry it. 

Then there were rules and regulations for 
visiting and calls; and they were announced 
to any young people, who might be staying in 
the town, with all the solemnity with which 
the old Manx laws were read once a year on 
the Tyne-wold. 

“Our friends have sent to inquire how you 
are after your journey to-night, my dear,” 
(fifteen miles, in a gentleman’s carriage) ; 


| “they will give you some rest to-morrow, but 
| the next day, I have no doubt, they will call ; 


so be at liberty after twelve ;—from twelve 
to three are our calling-hours.” 

Then, after they had called, 

“Tt is the third day; I dare say your 
Mamma has told you, my dear, never to let 
more than three days elapse between receiv- 
ing a call and returning it; and also, that 
you are never to stay longer than a quarter 
of an hour.” 

“But am T to look at my watch? How 
am I to find out when a quarter of an hour 
has passed ?” 

“You must keep thinking about the time, 
my dear, and not allow yourself to forget it 
in conversation.” 

As everybody had this rule in their minds, 
whether they received or paid a call, of course 
no absorbing subject was ever spoken about. 
We kept ourselves to short sentences of 
small talk, and were punctual to our time. 
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T imagine that a few of the gentlefolks of | neighbouring railroad, which had been vehe- 
Cranford were poor, and had some difficulty | mently petitioned against by the little town; 


° . | am @ °,e ° ° 
in making both ends meet; but they were | and if, in addition to his masculiue gender, and 


like the Spartans, and concealed their smart 
under a smiling face. We none of us spoke of 
money, because that subject savoured of com- 
merce and trade, and though some might be 

oor, we were all aristocratic. The Cranfordians 

ad that kindly esprit de corps which made 
them overlook all deficiencies in success when 
some among them tried to conceal their 
poverty. When Mrs. Forrester gave a party 
in her baby-house of a dwelling, and the little 
maiden disturbed the ladies on the sofa by a 
request that she might get the tea-tray out 
from underneath, every one took this novel 


his connexion with the obnoxious railroad, he 
was so brazen as to talk of being poor—why ! 
then, indeed, he must be sent to Coventry, 
Death was as true and as common as poverty ; 
yet people never spoke about that, loud out in 
ithe streets. It was a word not to be men- 
|tioned to ears polite. We had tacitly agreed 
to ignore that any with whom we associated 
on terms of visiting equality could ever be 
prevented by poverty from doing anything 
that they wished. If we walked home to or 
from a party, it was because the night was 
so fine, or the air so refreshing ; not because 


proceeding as the most natural thing in|sedan-chairs were expensive. If we wore 
the world; and talked on about house-| prints, instead of summer silks, it was because 
hold forms and ceremonies, as if we all be-| we preferred a washing material ; and so on, 
lieved that our hostess had a regular servants’ | till we blinded ourselves to the vulgar fact, 
hall, second table, with housekeeper and| that we were, all of us, people of very mode- 
steward ; instead of the one little charity-|rate means, Of course, then, we did not know 
school maiden, whose short ruddy arms could what to make of a man who could not speak of 
never have been strong enough to carry the | poverty asif it was not a disgrace. Yet, some- 
tray up-stairs, if she had not been assisted in | how Captain Brown made himself respected in 
private by her mistress, who now sate in state, | Cranford, and was called upon, in spite of all 
pretending not to know what cakes were sent | resolutions to the contrary. I was surprised 
up; though she knew, and we knew, and she | to hear his opinions quoted as authority, at a 
knew that we knew, and we knew that she| visit which I paid to Cranford, about a year 
knew that we knew, she had been busy all the | after he had settled in the town. My own 
morning making tea-bread and sponge-cakes, | friends had been among the bitterest opponents 

There were one or two consequences arising | of any proposal to visit Captain Brown and 
from this general but unacknowledged poverty, | his daughters, only twelve months before ; and 
and this very much acknowledged gentility,| now he was even admitted in the tabooed 
which were not amiss, and which might be in-| hours before twelve. True, it was to dis- 





: . . a 
troduced into many circles of society to their | 
great improvement. For instance, the inhabit- | 


antsof Cranford kept early hours, and clattered 
home in their pattens, under the guidance of 
a lantern-bearer, about nine o’clock at night ; 


and the whole town was abed. and asleep by | 


half-past ten. Moreover, it was considered 
“vulgar” (a tremendous word in Cranford) 
to give anything expensive, in the way of eat- 
able or drinkable, at the evening entertain- 
ments. Wafer bread-and-butter and sponge- 
biscuits were all that the Honourable Mrs. 
Jamieson gave; and she was sister-in-law to 
the late Earl of Cranford, although she did 
practise such “ elegant economy.” 

“ Elegant economy!” How naturally one 
falls back into the phraseology of Cranford ! 
There, economy was always “elegant,” and 
money-spending always “vulgar and ostenta- 
tious ;” a sort of sour-grapeism, which made us 
very peaceful and satistied. I never shall forget 
the dismay felt when a certain Captain Brown 
came to live at Cranford, and openly spoke 
about his being poor. Not in a whisper to an 
intimate friend, the doors and windows being 
previously closed ; but, in the public street ! in 
aloud military voice! alleging his poverty as 
a reason for not taking a particular house. 
The ladies of Cranford were already rather 
moaning over the invasion of their territories 
bya man anda gentleman, He was a lalf-pay 
Captain, and had obtained sume situation on a 


ee a 


—__— ~ 


cover the cause of a. smoking chimney, before 
the fire was lighted ; but still Captain Brown 
walked up-stairs, nothing daunted, spoke in 
a voice too large for the room, and joked 
quite in the way of a tame man, about the 
house. He had been blind to all the small 
islights and omissions of trivial ceremonies 
with which he had been received. He had 
been friendly, though the Cranford ladies had 
been cool: he had answered small sarcastic 
compliments in good faith; and, with his 
manly frankness had overpowered all the 
shrinking which met him as a man who was 
not ashamed to be poor. And, at last, his 
excellent masculine common sense and his 
facility in devising expedients to overcome 
domestic dilemmas, had gained him an extra- 
ordinary place as authority among the Cran- 
ford ladies. He, himself, went on in his 
course, as unaware of his popularity, as he had 
been of the reverse; and 1 am sure he was 
startled one day, when he found his advice so 
highly esteemed, as to make some counsel 
which he had given in jest, be taken in sober, 
serious earnest. 

It was on this subject ;—an old lady had an 
Alderney cow, which she looked upon as a 
daughter. You could not pay the short 
quarter-of-an-hour call, without being told of 
the wonderful milk or wonderful intelligence 
of this animal. The whole town knew 
and kindly regarded Miss Betsy Barker's 
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Alderney ; therefore great was the sympathy 
and regret when, in an unguarded moment, 
the poor cow tumbled into a lime-pit. She 
moaned so loudly that she was soon heard, 
and rescued ; but meanwhile the poor beast 
had lost most of her hair, and came out looking 
naked, cold, and miserable, in a bare skin. 
Everybody pitied the animal, though a few 
could not restrain their smiles at her droll 
appearance. Miss Betsy Barker absolutely 
cried with sorrow and dismay ; and it was 
said she thought of trying a bath of oil. 
This remedy, perhaps, was recommended by 
some one of the number whose advice she 
asked ; but the proposal, if ever it was made, 
was knocked on the head by Captain Brown’s 
decided, “Get her a flannel waistcoat and 
flannel drawers, Ma’am, if you wish to keep 
her alive. But my advice is, kill the poor 
creature at once.” 

Miss Betsy Barker dried her eyes, and 
thanked the Captain heartily; she set to 
work, and by-and-bye all the town turned out 
to see the Alderney meekly going to her 
pasture, clad in dark grey flannel. I have 
watched her myself many a time. Do you 
ever see cows dressed in grey flannel in 
Londen ? 

Captain Brown had taken a small house 
on the outskirts of the town, where he lived 
with his two daughters. He must have been 
upwards of sixty at the time of the first visit 
I paid to Cranford, after I had left it as a 
residence. But he had a wiry, well-trained, 
elastic figure; a stiff military throw-back of 
his head, and a springing step, which made 
him appear much younger than he was. His 
eldest daughter looked almost as old as him- 
self, and betrayed the fact that his real, was 
more than his apparent, age. Miss Brown 


must have been forty; she had a sickly, | 


pained, careworn expression on her face, and 
looked as if the gaiety of youth had long faded 
out of sight. Even when young she must 
have been plain and hard-featured. 
Jessie Brown was ten years younger than her 
sister, and twenty shades prettier. Her face 
was round and dimpled. Miss Jenkyns once 
said, in a passion against Captain Brown (the 
cause of which I will tell you presently), “ that 
she thought it was time for Miss Jessie to 
leave off her dimples, and not always be trying 
to look like a child.” It was true there was 
something child-like in her face ; and there 
will be, I think, till she dies, though she 
should live to a hundred. Her eyes were 
large blue wandering eyes, looking straight at 
you; her nose was unformed and snub, and 
her lips were red and dewy; she wore her 
hair, too, in little rows of curls, which 
heightened this appearance. I do not know if 
she was pretty or not ; but I liked her face, 
and so did everybody, and I do not think she 
could help her dimples. She had something 


Miss | 





that of Miss Jessie being about two pounds 
per annum more expensive than Miss Brown’s, 
Two pounds was a large sum in Captain 
Brown’s annual disbursements. 

Such was the impression made upon me by 
the Brown family, when I first saw them 
altogether in Cranford church. The Captain 
I had met before—on the occasion of the 
smoky chimney, which he had cured by some 
simple alteration in the flue. In church, he + 
held his double eye-glass to his eyes during 
the Morning Hymn, and then lifted up his 
head erect, and sang out loud and joyfully. He 
made the responses louder than the clerk—an 
old man with a piping feeble voice, who, I 
think, felt aggrieved at the Captain’s sonorous 
bass, and quavered higher and higher in con- 
sequence, 

On coming out of church, the brisk Captain 
paid the most gallant attention to his two 
daughters. He nodded and smiled to his 
acquaintances ; but he shook hands with none 
until he had helped Miss Brown to unfurl 
her umbrella, had relieved her of her prayer- 
book, and had waited patiently till she, with 
trembling nervous hands, had taken up her 
gown to walk through the wet roads. 

I wondered what the Cranford ladies did 
with Captain Brown at their parties. We 
had often rejoiced, in former days, that there 
was no gentleman to be attended to, and to 
find conversation for, at the card-parties. We 
had congratulated ourselves upon the snug- 
ness of the evenings; and, in our love tor 
gentility and distaste of mankind, we had 
almost persuaded ourselves that to be a man 
was to be “ vulgar ;” so that when I found my 
friend and hostess, Miss Jenkyns, was going to 
have a party in my honour, and that Captain 
and the Miss Browns were invited, I wondered 
much what would be the course of the evening. 
Card-tables, with green baize tops, were set 
out by day-light, just as usual; it was the 
third week in November, so the evenings 
closed in about four. Candles, and clean 
packs of cards, were arranged on each table. 


|The fire was made up, the neat maid-servant 


had received her last directions; and, there we 
stood dressed in our best, each with a candle- 
lighter in our hands, ready to dart at the 
candles as soon as the first knock came. 
Parties in Cranford were solemn festivities, 
making the ladies feel gravely elated, as they 
sat together in their best dresses, As soon as 
three had arrived, we sat down to “ Pre- 
ference,” I being the unlucky fourth. The 
next four comers were put down immediately 
to another table ; and, presently, the tea-trays, 
which I had seen set out in the store-room as 
I passed in the morning, were placed each on 
the middle of a card-table. The china was 
delicate egg-shell ; the old-fashioned silver 
glittered with polishing ; but the eatables 
were of the slightest description. While 


of her father’s jauntiness of gait and manner ;|the trays were yet on the tables, Captain and 
and any female observer might detect a slight|the Miss Browns came in; and I could see, 
difference in the attire of the two sisters—!that somehow or other, the Captain was a 
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favourite with all the ladies present. Ruffled 
brows were smoothed, sharp voices lowered 
at his approach. Miss Brown looked ill, and 
depressed almost to gloom. Miss Jessie 
smiled as usual, and seemed nearly as popular 
as her father. He immediately and quietly 
assumed the man’s place in the room; at- 
tended to every one’s wants, lessened the 
pretty maid-servant’s labour by waiting on 
empty cups, and bread-and-butterless ladies ; 
os ¢ yet did it all in so easy and dignified a 
manner, and so much as if it were a matter of 
course for the strong to attend to the weak, 
that he was a true man throughout. He 
played for three-penny points with as grave 
an interest as if they had been pounds ; and 
yet, in all his attention to strangers, he had 
an eye on his suffering daughter ; for suffering 
i was sure she was, though to many eyes she 
might only appear to be irritable. Miss 
Jessie could not play cards ; but she talked to 
the sitters-out, who, before her coming, had | 
been rather inclined to be cross. She sang, 
too, to an old cracked piano, which I think 
had been a spinnet in its youth. Miss Jessie 
sang “ Jock of Hazeldean ” a little out of tune ; 
but we were none of us musical, though Miss | 
Jenkyns beat time, out of time, by way of 
appearing to be so. 

li was very good of Miss Jenkyns to do} 
this ; for I had seen that, a little while before, | 
she had been a good deal annoyed by Miss} 
Jessie Brown’s unguarded admission (@-propos | 
of Shetland wool) that she had an ai. her 
mother’s brother, who was a shopkeeper in| 
Edinburgh. Miss Jenkyns tried to drown 
this confession by a terrible cough—for the | 
Honourable Mrs. Jamieson was sitting at the | 
card-table nearest Miss Jessie, and what 
would she say or think if she found out she| 
was in the same room with « shopkeeper’s 
niece! But Miss Jessie Brown (who had no 
tact, as we all agreed, the next morning) would 
repeat the information, and assure Miss Pole 
she could easily get her the identical Shetland 
wool required, “through my uncle, who has 
the best assortment of Shetland goods of any 
one in Edinbro’.” It was to take the taste of 
this out of our mouths, and the sound of this 
out of our ears, that Miss Jenkyns proposed 
music ; so I say again, it was very good of 
her to beat time to the song. 

When the trays re-appeared with biscuits 
and wine, punctually at a quarter to nine, there 
was conversation ; comparing of cards, and 
talking over tricks ; but, by-and-bye, Captain 
Brown sported a bit of literature. 

“Have you seen any numbers of ‘ Hood’s 
Own ?’” said he. (It was then publishing 
in parts.) “ Capital thing!” 

Now, Miss Jenkyns was daughter of a 
deceased rector of Cranford; and, on the 
strength of a number of manuscript sermons, 
and a pretty good library of divinity, con- 
sidered herself literary, and looked upon any 
conversation about books as a challenge to 
her. So she answered and said, “Yes, she 





| . . ° . . 
iwith an air of resignation. 
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had seen it ; indeed, she might say she had 
read it.” 

“ And what do you think of it?” exclaimed 
Captain Brown. “Isn’t it famously good ?” 

So urged, Miss Jenkyns could not but 
speak. 

“T must say I don’t think it is by any 
means equal to Dr. Johnson. Still, perhaps, 
the author is young. Let him persevere, and 
who knows what he may become if he will 
take the great Doctor for his model.” This 
was evidently too much for Captain Brown to 
take placidly ; and Isaw the words on the tip 
of his tongue before Miss Jenkyns had 
finished her sentence. 

“Tt is quite a different sort of thing, my 
dear madam,” he began. 

“T am quite aware of that,” returned she, 
“ And I make allowances, Captain Brown.” 

“ Just allow me to read you a scene out of 
this month’s number,” pleaded he. “TI had it 
only this morning, and I don’t think the 
company can have read it yet.” 

“ As you please,” said she, settling herself 
He read the 
account of the gentleman who was terrified 
out of his wits by political events, who “ could 
no more collect himself than the Irish tithes.” 
Some of us laughed heartily. Z did not dare, 
because I was staying in the house. Miss 
Jenkyns sat in patient gravity. When it was 
ended, she turned to me, and said with mild 
dignity, 

“Fetch me ‘ Rasselas,’ my dear, out of the 
book-room.” 

When I brought it to her, she turned to 
Captain Brown : 

“Now allow me to read you ascene, and 
then the present company can judge between 
your favourite, Mr. Hood, or Dr. Johnson.” 

She read one of the conversations between 


| Rasselas and Imlac, in a a ma- 
1 


jestic voice ; and when she had ended, she 
said, “I imagine I am now justified in my 
preference of Dr. Johnson, as a writer of 
fiction.” The Captain screwed his lips up, 
and drummed on the table, but he did not 
speak, She thought she would give a finish- 
ing blow or two. 

“T consider it vulgar, and below the 
dignity of literature, to publish in numbers.” 

“How was the ‘Rambler’ published, 
Ma’am?” asked Captain Brown, in a low 
voice ; which I think Miss Jenkyns could not 
have heard, 

“ Dr. Johnson’s style is a model for young 
beginners. My father recommended it to me 
when I began to write letters—I have 
formed my own style upon it ; I recommend 
it to your favourite.” 

“T should be very sorry for him to ex- 
change his style for any such pompous 
writing,” said Captain Brown. 

Miss Jenkyns felt this as a personal 
affront, ina way of which the Captain had 
not dreamed. Episiolary writing, she and 
her friends considered as her forte. Many a 
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copy of many a letter have I seen written 
and corrected on the slate, before she “seized 
the half-hour just previous to post-time to 
assure” her friends of this or of that ; and 
Dr. Johnson was, as she said, her model in 
these compositions. She drew herself up 
with dignity, and only replied to Captain 
Brown’s last remark by saying, with marked 
emphasis on every syllable, “I prefer Dr. 
Johnson to Mr. Hood.” 

It is said—I won’t vouch for the 'fact— 
that Captain Brown was heard to say, sotto 
voce, “D—n Dr. Johnson!” lf he did, he 
was penitent afterwards, as he showed by 
going to stand near Miss Jenkyns’s arm- 
chair, and endeavouring to beguile her into 
conversation on some more pleasing subject. 
But she was inexorable. The next day, she 
made the remark I have mentioned, about 
Miss Jessie’s dimples. 

It was impossible to live a month at Cran- 
ford, and not know the daily habits of each 
resident ; and long before my visit was 
ended, I knew much concerning the whole 
Brown trio. There was nothing new to be 
discovered respecting their poverty ; for they 
had spoken simply and openly about that 
from the very first. They made no meer 
of the necessity for their being economical. 
All that remained to be discovered was the 
Captain’s infinite kindness of heart, and the 
various modes in which, unconsciously to 
himself, he manifested it. Some little anec- 
dotes were talked about for some time after 
they occurred. As we did not read much, and 
as all the ladies were pretty well suited with 
servants, there was a dearth of subjects for 
conversation. We, therefore, discussed the 
circumstance of the Captain taking a poor old 
woman’s dinner out of her hands, one very 
slippery Sunday. He had met her returning 
from the bakehouse as he came from church, 
and noticed her precarious footing ; and, with 
the grave dignity with which he did every- 
thing, he relieved her of her burden, and 
steered along the street’ by her side, carrying 
her baked mutton and potatoes safely home. 
This was thought very eccentric ; and it was 
rather expected that he would pay a round of 
calls, on the Monday morning, to explain and 
apologise to the Cranford sense of propriety : 


but he did no such thing ; and then it was! 


> 
decided that he was ashamed, and was 


keeping out of sight. In a kindly pity for 
him, we began to say—“After all, the 
Sunday morning’s occurrence showed great 
goodness of heart ;” and it was resolved that 
he should be comforted on his next appear- 
ance amongst us; but, lo! he came down 
upon us, untouched by any sense of shame, 
speaking loud and bass as ever, his head 
thrown back, his wig as jaunty and well- 
curled as usual, and we were obliged to 
conclude he had forgotten all about Sunday. 
Miss Pole and Miss Jessie Brown had 
set up a kind of intimacy, on the strength of 
the Shetland wool and the new knitting 


stitches ; so it happened that when I went 
to visit Miss Pole, I saw more of the Browns 
than I had done while staying with Miss 
Jenkyns ; who had never got over what she 
ealled Captain Brown’s disparaging remarks 
upon Dr. Johnson, as a writer of light and 
agreeable fiction. I found that Miss Brown 
was seriously ill of some lingering, incurable 
complaint, the pain occasioned by which gave 
the uneasy expression to her face that I had 
taken for unmitigated crossness. Cross, too, 
she was at times, when the nervous irritability 
occasioned by her disease became past en- 
durance. Miss Jessie bore with her at these 
times even more patiently than she did with 
ithe bitter self-upbraidings by which they 
were invariably succeeded. Miss Brown 
used to accuse herself, not merely of hasty 
and irritable temper; but also of being the 
cause why her father and sister were obliged 
to pinch, in order to allow her the small 
|luxuries which were necessaries in her 
condition. She would so fain have made 
sacrifices for them and have lightened their 
cares, that the original generosity of her dis- 
position added acerbity to her temper. All 
this was borne by Miss Jessie and her father 
with more than placidity—with absolute 
tenderness, I forgave Miss Jessie her singing 
out of time, and her juvenility of dress, when 
I saw her at home. I came to perceive 
that Captain Brown’s dark Brutus wig and 
padded coat (alas ! too often threadbare) were 
remnants of the military smartness of his 
| youth, which he now wore unconsciously. 
He was a man of infinite resources, gained in 
his barrack experience. As he confessed, 
no one could black his boots to please him, 
except himself; but, indeed, he was not 
| above saving the little maid-servant’s labours 
in every way, feeling, probably, that his 
daughter's illness made the place a hard one. 

He endeavoured to make peace with Miss 
Jenkyns soon after the memorable dispute I 
have named, by a present of a wooden fire- 
shovel (his own making), having heard her 
say how much the grating of an iron one 
annoyed her. She received the present with 
cool gratitude, and thanked him formally. 
When he was gone, she bade me put it away 
in the lumber-room ; feeling, probably, that no 
present from a man who preferred Mr. Hood 
to Dr. Johnson could be less jarring than an 
iron fire-shovel. 

Such was the state of things when I left 
Cranford and went to Drumble. I had, how- 
ever, several correspondents who kept me aw 
fait to the proceedings of the dear little town. 
There was Miss Pole, who was becoming as 
much absorbed in crochet as she had been 
once in knitting ; and the burden of whose 
letter was something like, “But don’t you 
forget the white worsted at Flint’s,” of the 
old song ; for, at the end of every sentence of 
news, came a fresh direction as to some 
crochet commission which I was to execute 
for her. Miss Matilda Jenkyns (who did not 
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mind being called Miss Matey, when Miss 


Jenkyns was not by); wrote nice, kind, | 


rambling letters; now and then venturing 
into an opinion of her own; but suddenly 
pulling herself up, and either begging me not 
to name what she had said, as Deborah thought 
differently, and she knew; or else, putting in a 
postscript to the effect that, since writing the 
above, she had been talking over the subject 
with Deborah, and was quite convinced that, 
&c. ;—(here, probably, followed a recantation 
of every opinion she had given in the 
letter.) Then came Miss Jenkyns—Deborah, 
as she liked Miss Matey to call her; her 
father having once said that the Hebrew 
name ought to be so pronounced. I secretly 
think she took the Hebrew prophetess for a 
model in character ; and, indeed, she was not 
unlike the stern prophetess in some ways ; 
making allowance, of course, for modern 
customs and difference in dress. Miss 
Jenkyns wore a cravat, and a little bonnet 
like a jockey-cap, and altogether had the 
appearance of a strong-minded woman ; 
therefore she would have despised the 
modern idea of women being equal to men. 
Equal, indeed ! she knew they were superior. 
—But to return to her letters. Everything in 


them was stately and grand, like herself. I 
have been looking them over (dear Miss 
Jenkyns, how I loved her !) and I will give 
an extract, more especially because it relates 
to our friend Captain Brown :— 


“The Honourable Mrs. Jamieson has only 
just quitted me; and, in the course of con- 


versation, she communicated to me the intel-} 


ligence, that she had yesterday received a call 
from her revered husband’s quondam friend, 
Lord Mauleverer. You will not easily con- 
jecture what brought his lordship within the 
precincts of our little town. 
Captain Brown, with whom, it appears, his 
lordship was acquainted in the ‘ plumed wars,’ 
and who had the privilege of averting destruc- 
tion from his lordship’s head, when some 
great peril was impending over it, off the 
misnomered Cape of Good Hope. You know 
our friend the Honourable Mrs. Jamieson’s 
deficiency in the spirit of innocent curiosity ; 
and you will, therefore, not be so muchsurprised 
when I tell you she was quite unable to dis- 
close to me the exact nature of the peril in 
question. I was anxious, I confess, to ascer- 
tain in what manner Captain Brown, with his 
limited establishment, could receive so dis- 
tinguished a guest ; and I discovered that his 
lordship retired to rest ; and, let us hope, to 
refreshing slumbers, at the Angel Hotel ; but 
shared the Brunonian meals during the two 
days that he honoured Cranford with his 
august presence. Mrs, Johnson, our civil 
butcher’s wife, informs me that Miss Jessie 
purchased a leg of lamb; but, besides this, 
I can hear of no preparation whatever to give 
a suitable reception to so distinguished a 
visitor. Perhaps they entertained him with 
‘the feast of reason and the flow of soul ;’ 


It was to see| 
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and to us, who are acquainted with Captain 
Brown’s sad want of relish for ‘the pure 
wells of English undefiled’ it may be 
matter for congratulation, that he has had 
the opportunity of improving his taste by 
holding converse with an elegant and refined 
member of the British aristocracy. But from 
some mundane feelings who is free ?” 

Miss Pole and Miss Matey wrote to me by 
the same post. Such a piece of news as Lord 
Mauleverer’s visit was not to be lost on the 
Cranford letter-writers: they made the most 
of it. Miss Matey humbly apologised for 
writing at the same time as her sister, who 
was so much more capable than she to describe 
the honour done to Cranford ; but, in spite of 
a little bad spelling, Miss Matey’s account 
gave me the best idea of the commotion occa- 
sioned by his lordship’s visit, after it had 
occurred ; for, except the people at the Angel, 
the Browns, Mrs. Jamieson, and a little lad 
his lordship had sworn at for driving a dirty 
hoop against the aristocratic legs, I could not 
hear of any one with whom his lordship had 
held conversation. 

My next visit to Cranford was in the 
summer. There had been neither births, 
deaths, nor marriages since I was there last. 
Everybody lived in the same house, and wore 
pretty nearly the same well-preserved, old- 
fushioned clothes. The greatest event was, 
that Miss Jenkynses had purchased a new 
carpet for the drawing-room. O, the busy 
work Miss Matey and I had in chasing the 
sunbeams, as they fell in an afternoon right 
down om this carpet through the blindless 
window! We spread newspapers over the 
places, and sat down to our book or our 
work ; and, lo! in a quarter of an hour the 
sun had moved, and was blazing away on a 
fresh spot ; and down again we went on our 
knees to alter the position of the newspapers. 
We were very busy, too, one whole morning 
before Miss Jenkyns gave her party, in follow- 
ing her directions,and in cutting out and stitch- 
ing together pieces of newspaper, so as to form 
little paths to every chair, set for the expected 
visitors, lest their shoes might dirty or defile 
the purity of the carpet. Do you make paper 
paths for every guest to walk upon in London? 

Captain Brown and Miss Jenkyns were not 
very cordial to each other. The literary dis- 
pute, of which I had seen the beginning, was 
a “raw,” the slightest touch on which made 
them wince. It was the only difference of 
opinion they had ever had ; but that difference 
was enough. Miss Jenkyns could not refrain 
from talking a¢ Captain Brown ; and though 
he did not reply, he drummed with his fingers ; 
which action she felt and resented as very 
disparaging to Dr. Johnson. He was rather 
ostentatious in his preference of the writings 
of Mr. Hood; would walk through the 
street so absorbed in them, that he all but 
ran against Miss Jenkyns; and though his 
apologies were earnest and sincere, and though 
he did not, in fact, do more than startle her 
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and himself, she owned to me she had rather 


he had knocked her down, if he had only been 
reading a higher style of literature. The 
poor, brave Captain! he looked older, and 
more worn, and his clothes were very thread- 
bare. But he seemed as bright and cheer- 
ful as ever, unless he was asked about his 
daughter’s health. 

“She suffers a great deal, and she must 
suffer more; we do what we can to alle- 
viate her pain—God’s will be done!” He 
took off his hat at these last words. I found, 
from Miss Pole, that everything had been 
done, in fact. A medical man, of high repute 
in that country neighbourhood, had been sent 
for, and every injunction he had given was 
attended to, regardless of expense. Miss Pole 
was sure they denied themselves many things 
in order to make the invalid comfortable ; 
but they never spoke about it; and as for 
Miss Jessie ! “I really think she’s an angel,” 
said poor Miss Pole, quite overcome. “To 
see her way of bearing with Miss Brewn’s 
crossness, and the bright face she puts on 
after she’s been sitting up a whole night and 
scolded above half of it, is quite beautiful. 
Yet she looks as neat and as ready to welcome 
the Captain at breakfast-time, as if she had 
been asleep in the Queen’s bed all night. My 
dear! you could never laugh at her prim 
little curls or her pink bows again, if you 
saw her as I have done.” I could only feel 
very penitent, and greet Miss Jessie with 
double respect when I met her next. She 
looked faded and pinched ; and her lips began 
to quiver, as if she was very weak, when she 
spoke of her sister. But she brightened, and 
sent back the tears that were glittering in her 
pretty eyes, as she said :— 

“ But, to be sure, what a town Cranford is 
for kindness! I don’t suppose any one has a 
better dinner than usual cooked, but the best 
part of all comes in a little covered basin for 
my sister. The poor people will leave their 
earliest vegetables at our door for her. They 
speak short and gruff, as if they were ashamed 
of it; but I am sure it often goes to my 
heart to see their thoughtfulness.” The tears 
now came back and overflowed; but after a 
minute or two, she began to scold herself, 
and ended by going away, the same cheerful 
Miss Jessie as ever. 

“ But why does not this Lord Mauleverer 
do something for the man who saved his 
life ?” said I. 

“Why, you see, unless Captain Brown has 
some reason for it, he never speaks about 
being poor ; and he walked along by his lord- 
ship, looking as happy and cheerful as a 
prince ; and as they never call attention to 
their dinner by apologies, and as Miss Brown 
was better that day, and all seemed bright, 
I dare say his lordship never knew how much 
care there was in the back-ground. He did 
send game in the winter pretty often, but 
now he is gone abroad.” 

I had often occasion to notice the use that 
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was made of fragments and small opportu- 
nities in Cranford ; the rose-leaves that were 
gathered ere they fell, to make into a pot- 
pourrie for some one who had no garden ; the 
little bundles of lavender-flowers sent to 
strew the drawers of some town-dweller, or to 
burn in the chamber of some invalid. Things 
that many would despise, and actions which 
it seemed scarcely worth while to perform, 
were all attended to in Cranford. Miss 
Jenkyns stuck an apple full ‘of cloves, to be 
heated and smell pleasantly in Miss Brown’s 
room; and as she put in each clove, she 
uttered a Johnsonian sentence. Indeed, she 
never could think of the Browns without 
talking Johnson ; and, as they were seldom 
absent from her thoughts just then, I heard 
many a rolling three-piled sentence. 

Captain Brown called one day to thank Miss 
Jenkyns for many,little kindnesses, which I 
did not know until then that she had rendered. 
He had suddenly become like an old man ; his 
deep bass voice had a quavering in it ; his 
eyes looked dim, and the lines on his face 
were deep. He did not—could not—speak 
cheerfully of his daughter’s state, but he 
talked with manly pious resignation, and not 
much. Twice over he said, “ What Jessie has 
been to us, God only knows!” and after the 
second time, he got up hastily, shook hands 
all round without speaking, and left the 
room. 

That afternoon we perceived little groups in 
the street, all listening with faces aghast to 
some tale or other. Miss Jeukyns wondered 
what could be the matter, for some time be- 
fore she took the undignified step of sending 
Jenny out to inquire. 

Jenny came back with a white face of 
terror. “Oh, Ma’am! oh, Miss Jenkyns, 
Ma’am! Captain Brown is killed by them 
nasty cruel railroads!” and she burst into 
tears. She, along with many others, had 
experienced the poor Captain’s kindness. 

“ How ?—where—where? Good God! 
Jenny, don’t waste time in crying, but tell us 
something.” Miss Matey rushed out into the 
street at once, and collared the man who was 
telling the tale. 

“Come in—come to my sister at once,— 
Miss Jenkyns, the rector’s —— Oh, 
man, man! say it is not true,”"—she cried, as 
she brought the affrighted carter, sleeking 
down his hair, into the drawing-room, where 
he stood with his wet boots on the new car- 
pet, and no one regarded it. 

“Please, mum, it is true. T seed it myself,” 
and he shuddered at the recollection. “The 
Captain was a-reading some new book as he 
was deep in, a-waiting for the down train ; 
and there was a little lass as wanted to come 
to it’s mammy, and gave its sister the slip, 
and came toddling across the line. And he 
looked up sudden at the sound of the train 
coming, and seed the child, and he darted on 
the line and cotched it up, and his foot slipped, 
and the train eame over him in no time. Oh 
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Lord, Lord! Mum, it’s quite true—and 
they ’ve come over to tell his daughters. The 
child’s safe, though, with only a bang on its 
shoulder, as he threw it to its mammy. Poor 
Captain would be glad of that, mum, would 
not he, God bless him!” The great rough 
carter puckered up his manly face, and turned 
away to hide his tears. I turned to Miss 
Jenkyns. She looked very ill, as if she were 
going to faint, and signed to me to open the 
window. . 

“ Matilda, bring me my bonnet. I must go 
to those girls. God pardon me if ever I have 
spoken contemptuously to the Captain !” 

Miss Jenkyns arrayed herself to go out, 
telling Miss Matilda to give the man a glass 
of wine. While she was away, Miss Matey 
and I huddled over the fire, talking in a low 
and awestruck voice. I know we cried 
quietly all the time. 

Miss Jenkyns came home in a silent mood, 


and we durst not ask her many questions. | 


She told us that Miss Jessie had fainted, and 
that she and Miss Pole had had some difficulty 
to bring her round; but that, as soon as she 
recovered, she begged one of them to go and 
sit with her sister. 


“Dr. Colburn says she cannot live many | 
days, and she shall be spared this shock,” | 


said Miss Jessie, shivering with feelings to 
which she dared not give way. 

“But how can you manage, my dear?” 
asked Miss Jenkyns ; “ you cannot bear up— 
she must see your tears.” 

“God will help me—I will not give way— 
she was asleep when the news came; she 
may be asleep yet. She would be so utterly 
miserable, not merely at my father’s death, 
but to think of what would become of me; 


she is so good to me.” She looked up earnestly | 


in their faces with her soft true eyes, and 
Miss Pole told Miss Jenkyns afterwards she 
could hardly bear it, knowing, as she did, how 
Miss Brown treated her sister. 

However, it was settled according to Miss 
Jessie’s wish. Miss Brown was to be told 
her father had been summoned to take a short 
journey on railway business. They had 
managed it insome way—Miss Jenkyns could 
not exactly say how. 
with Miss Jessie. Mrs. Jamieson had sent to 
inquire. And this was all we heard that 
night ; and a sorrowful night it was. The 
next day a full account of the fatal accident 
was in the country paper, which Miss 
Jenkyns took in. Her eyes were very weak, 
she said, and she asked me to read it, When 
I came to “the gallant gentleman was deeply 
engaged in the perusal of Hood’s Poems, 
which he had just received,” Miss Jenkyns 
shook her head long and solemnly, and 
then sighed out, “ Poor, dear, infatuated 
man !” 

The corpse was to be taken from the 
station to the parish church, there to be 
interred. Miss Jessie had set her heart on 
following it to the grave ; and _ no dissuasives 
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could alter her resolve. Her restraint upon 
herself made her almost obstinate; she re- 
sisted all Miss Pole’s entreaties, and Miss 
Jenkyns’s advice. At last Miss Jenkyns gave 
up the point ; and after a silence, which I 
feared portended some deep displeasure against 
Miss Jessie, Miss Jenkyns said she should 
accompany the latter to the funeral. 

“Tt is not fit for you to go alone. It would 
| be against both propriety and humanity were 
I to allow it.” 

Miss Jessie seemed as if she did not half 
like this arrangement ; but her obstinacy, if 
she had any, had been exhausted in her deter- 
mination to go to the interment. She longed, 
poor thing! I have no doubt, to cry alone 
over the grave of the dear father, to whom 
she had been all in all; and to give way, for 
one little half-hour, uninterrupted by sym- 
pathy, and unobserved by friendship. But it 
was not to be. That afternoon Miss Jenkyns 
sent out for a yard of black crape, and 
employed herself busily in trimming the little 
| black silk bonnet I have spoken about. When 
it was finished she put it on, and looked at us 
for approbation—admiration she despised. I 
was full of sorrow, but, by one of those 
whimsical thoughts which come unbidden into 
our heads, in times of deepest grief, I no 
sooner saw the bonnet than I was reminded 
of a helmet; and in that hybrid bonnet, half- 
helmet, half-jockey cap, did Miss Jenkyns 
attend Captain Brown’s funeral; and I 
believe supported Miss Jessie with a tender 
indulgent firmness which was invaluable, 
allowing her to weep her passionate fill before 
they left. 

Miss Pole, Miss Matey, and I, meanwhile, 
attended to Miss Brown: and hard work we 
found it to relieve her querulous and never- 
ending complaints. But if we were so weary 
and dispirited, what must Miss Jessie have 

been ! Yet she came back almost calm, as if she 
| had gained a new strength. She put off her 
mourning dress, and came in, looking pale and 
gentle ; thanking us each with a soft long 
pressure of the hand. She could even smile— 
a faint, sweet, wintry smile, as if to reassure 
us of her power to endure; but her look 
made our eyes fill suddenly with tears, more 
than if she had cried outright. 

It was settled that Miss Pole was to remain 
with her all the watching live-long night ; 
and that Miss Matey and I were to return 
in the morning to relieve them, and give 
Miss Jessie the opportunity for a few hours 
of sleep. But when the morning came, Miss 
Jenkyns appeared at the breakfast table, 
equipped in her helmet bonnet, and ordered 
Miss Matey to stay at home, as she meant to 
go and help to nurse. She was evidently in a 
state of great friendly excitement, which she 
showed by eating her breakfast standing, and 
scolding the household all round. 

No nursing—no energetic strong-minded 
woman could help Miss Brown now. There 
was that in the room as we entered, which 
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| voice, it was so devoid of the complaining 
| tone we had always associated with it. Miss 
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was stronger than us all, and made us shrink 
into solemn awestruck helplessness. Miss 
Brown was dying. We hardly knew her 


Jessie told me afterwards that it, and her face 
too, were just what they had been formerly, 
when her mother’s death left her the young 
anxious head of the family, of whom only 
Miss Jessie survived. 

She was conscions of her sister’s presence, 
though not, I think, of ours. We stood a 
little behind the curtain; Miss Jessie knelt 
with her face near her sister’s, in order to 
catch the ‘ast soft awful whispers. 

“Oh, Jessie! Jessie! How selfish I have 


been! God forgive me for letting you sacri- 


tice yourself for me as you did. I have so 
loved you—and yet I have thought only of 
myself. God forgive me!” 

“Hush, love! hush!” said Miss Jessie, sob- 
bing. 

“And my father! my dear, dear father! TI 
will not complain now, if God will give me 
strength to be patient. But, oh, Jessie! tell 
my father how I longed and yearned to see 
him at last, and to ask his forgiveness. He 
can never know now how I loved him—oh! if 
I might but tell him, before I die, what a 
life of sorrow his has been, and I have done so 
little to cheer him!” 

A light came into Miss Jessie’s face. “Would 
it comfort you, dearest, to think that he does 
know—would it comfort you, love, to know 
that his cares, his sorrows—” Her voice 
quivered, but she steadied it into calmness,— 
“Mary! he has gone before you to the place 
where the weary are at rest. He knows now 
how you loved him.” 

A strange look, which was not distress, 
came over Miss Brown’s face. She did not 
speak for some time, but then we saw her lips 
form the words, rather than heard the sound— 
“Father, mother, Harry, Archy !”—then, as if 
it was a new idea throwing a filmy shadow 
over her darkening mind—“ But you will be 
alone—Jessie !” 

Miss Jessie had been feeling this all during 
the silence, I think ; for the tears rolled down 
her cheeks Jike rain, at these words ; and she 
could not answer at first. Then she put her 
hands together tight, and lifted them up, and 
said,—but not to us— 

“Though He slay me, yet will I trust in 
Him.” 

Ina few moments more, Miss Brown lay 
calm and still; never to sorrow or murmur 
more. 

After this second funeral, Miss Jenkyns in- 
sisted that Miss Jessie should come to stay 
with her, rather than go back to the desolate 
house ; which, in fact, we learned from Miss 
Jessie, must now be given up, as she had not 
wherewithal to maintain it. She had some- 
thing about twenty pounds per annum, be- 
sides the interest of the money for which the 
furniture would sell; but she could not live 
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upon that ; and so we talked over her qualifi- 
cations for earning money. 
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“T can sew neatly,” said she, “and I like 


nursing. I think, too, I could manage a house, 


if any one would try me as housekeeper ; or I 
would go into a shop, as saleswoman, if they 
would have patience with me at first.” 

Miss Jenkyns declared, in an angry voice, 
that she should do no such thing ; and talked 
to herself about “some people having no idea 
of their rank as a Captain’s daughter,” nearly 
an hour afterwards, when she Teenie Miss 
Jessie up a basin of delicately-made arrow- 
root, he stood over her like a dragoon until 
the last spoonful was finished: then she dis- 
appeared. Miss Jessie began to tell me some 
more of the plans which had suggested them- 
selves to her, and insensibly fell into talking 
of the days that were past and gone, and in- 
terested me so much, I neither knew nor 
heeded how time passed. We were both 
startled when Miss Jenkyns reappeared, and 
caught us crying. I was afraid lest she would 
be displeased, as she often said that cryin 
hindered digestion, and I knew she wantec 
Miss Jessie to get strong; but, instead, she 
looked queer and excited, and fidgeted round 
us without saying anything. At last she 
spoke. “I have been so much startled—no, 
I’ve not been at all startled—don’t mind me, 
my dear Miss Jessie—I’ve been very much 
surprised—in fact, I’ve had a caller, whom 
you knew once, my dear Miss Jessie——” 

Miss Jessie went very white, then flushed 
scarlet, and looked eagerly at Miss Jenkyns— 

“A gentleman, my dear, who wants to know 
if you would see him.” 

“Ts it ?—it is not——” stammered out Miss 
Jessie—and got no farther. 

“This is his card,” said Miss Jenkyns, 
giving it to Miss Jessie ; and while her head 
was bent over it, Miss Jenkyns went through 
a series of winks and odd faces to me, 
and formed her lips into a long sentence, of 
which, of course, I could not understand a 
word. 

“May he come up?” asked Miss Jenkyns, 
at last. 

“Oh, yes! certainly!” said Miss Jessie, 
as much as to say, this is your house, you may 
show any visitor where you like. She took 
up some knitting of Miss Matey’s, and began 
to be very busy, though I could see how she 
trembled all over. 

Miss Jenkyns rang the bell, and told the 
servant who answered it to show Major 
Campbell up-stairs ; and, presently, in walked 
a tall, fine, frank-looking man of forty, or 
upwards. He shock hands with Miss Jessie ; 
but he could not see her eyes, she kept them 
so fixed on the ground. Miss Jenkyns asked 
me if I would come and help her to tie up 
the preserves in the store-room ; and, though 
Miss Jessie plucked at my gown, and even 

looked up at me with begging eye, [ durst not 
refuse to go where Miss Jenkyns asked. In- 
stead of tying up preserves in the store-room, 
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however, we went to talk in the dining-room ;| “Ah!” said Miss Jenkyns, “you find me 


and there Miss Jenkyns told me what Major 
Campbell had told her ;—how he had served 
in the same regiment with Captain Brown, 
and had become acquainted with Miss Jessie, 
then a sweet-looking, blooming girl of eighteen ; 
how the acquaintance had grown into love, on 
his part, though it had been some years before 
he had spoken ; how, on becoming possessed, 
through the will of an uncle, of a good estate 
in Scotland, he had offered, and been refused, 
though with so much agitation, and evident 
distress, that he was sure she was not in- 
different to him ; and how he had discovered 
that the obstacle was the fell disease which 
was, even then, too surely threatening her 
sister. She had mentioned that the surgeons 
foretold intense suffering ; and there was no 
one but herself to nurse her poor Mary, or 
cheer and comfort her father during the time 
of illness. They had had long discussions ; 
and, on her refusal to pledge herself to him as 
his wife, when all doa be over, he had 
grown angry, and broken off entirely, and gone 
abroad, believing that she was a cold-hearted 
person, whom he would do well to forget. He 
had been travelling in the East, and was on his 
return home when, at Rome, he saw the account 
of Captain Brown’s death in “ Galignani.” 

Just then Miss Matey, who had been out 
all the morning, and had only lately returned 
to the house, burst in with a face of dismay 
and outraged propriety :— 

“Oh, goodness me!” she said. “ Caroline, 


there’s a geutleman sitting in the drawing- 


room, with 
waist!” Miss Matey’s eyes looked large 
with terror. 

Miss Jenkyns snubbed her down in an in- 
stant :-— 

“The most proper place in the world for 
his arm to be in. Go away, Matilda, and mind 
your own business.” This from her sister, 
who had hitherto been a model of feminine 
decorum, was a blow for poor Miss Matey, 
and with a double shock she left the room. 

The last time I ever saw poor Miss Jenkyns 
was many years after this. Mrs, Campbell 
had kept upa warm and affectionate inter- 
course with all at Cranford. Miss Jenkyns, 
Miss Matey, and Miss Pole had all been to 
visit her, and returned with wonderful ac- 


counts of her house, her husband, her dress, | 


and her looks. For, with happiness, some- 
thing of her early bloom returned ; she had 
been a year or two younger than we had 
taken her for. Her eyes were always lovely, 
and, as Mrs. Campbell, her dimples were not 
out of place. At the time to which 1 have 
referred, when I last saw Miss Jenkyns, 
that lady was old and feeble, and had lost 
something of her strong mind. Little Flora 
Campbell was staying with the Misses Jenkyns, 
and when I came in she was reading aloud to 
Miss Jenkyns, who lay feeble and changed on 
the sofa. Flora put down the Rambler when 
I came in. 


his arm round Miss Jessie’s | 





changed, my dear. I can’t see as | used to do, 
If Flora were not here to read to me, I hardly 
know how I should get through theday. Did 
you ever read the Rambler? It’s a wonder- 
ful book—wonderful ! and the most improving 
reading for Flora "—(which I dare say it 
would have been if she could have read half 
the words without spelling, and could have 
understood the meaning of a third)—* better 
than that strange old book, with the queer 
name, poor Captain Brown was killed for 
reading—that book by Mr. Hood, you know 
—Hood—Admiral Hood ; when I was a girl; 
but that’s a long time ago,—I wore a cloak 
with a red Hood”—she babbled on long 
enough for Flora to get a good long spell 
at “Miss Kilmansegg and her Golden Leg,” 
which Miss Matey had left.on the table. 

Poor, dear Miss Jenkyns! Cranford 
Man-less now, 


THE “MERCHANT SEAMAN’S FUND.” 


In an article which we published, on the 
occasion of the agitation caused by the 
“Mercantile Marine Act,” we had to con- 
gratulate the public on one point at all events ; 

the evident tendency in our modern legisla- 
tion to make the management of our maritime 
affairs a subject of paramount consideration. 
We remarked on the negligent and unsatis- 
factory state of the relations between our 
Government and our seamen ; hailing this new 
Act (though without approving all its details) 
as full of hope for the future. We have now 
to call attention to the “Merchant Seaman’s 
Fund”—a great nautical institution of the 
country ; which, after long mismanagement, 
has at length, by an Act of the present year, 
been sentenced to be “wound-up.” It is a 
little too bad that such an institution, in such 
a naval country, should share the fate of the 
West Diddlesex, and the Gibbleton Junction. 
Let us glance at the circumstances ; availing 
ourselves of some important documents which 
have fallen into our hands, 

By the “Greenwich Hospital” Act of the 
seventh and eighth of William the Third, all 
seamen were required to subscribe sixpence 
a month to it. Of course, as this Hospital 
only benefitéd very partially mercantile sea- 
men, considerable complaints arose; and in 
1747 it was resolved by various ship-owners 
and merchants to found an institution for the 
benefit of that class, also, of a similar cha- 
racter. Accordingly, the twentieth of George 
the Second was passed, incorporating the 
Society, known as the “Merchant Seaman’s 
Fund ;” authorising the erection of a Hospital 
fur “sick, maimed, and disabled mariners ;” 
the granting of relief to such seamen by pen- 
sions or gratuities, and to the orphans and 
widows of such as were “killed, slain, or 
drowned.” It was also granted to all out- 
ports in England and Wales to form sepa- 
rate corporate bodies, with all the privileges 
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conferred by the Act on the Society in London ;| month ; secondly, It made the Fund charge- 
such bodies having exclusive control over |able with the widows and children of sailors 
their funds, aud being thus separate and inde-| who had subscribed for twenty-one years, or 


ndent, 

The Act determined that the necessary 
fund should be raised in the following man- 
ner: by the payment to the Society of one 
shilling from every captain, and of sixpence 
from every seaman in the Merchant Service, 
while in employment. These payments were 
enforced by penalties. The Act also deter- 
mined that the seaman was to be relieved out 
of the fund of that port to which he had most 
contributed during his last five years’ service 
at sea. And it empowered the Society to 
appoint officers for the collection of the 
dues. . 

That this plan started well, and was brought 
forward in perfect honesty, seems clear enough. 
The ship-owners and merchants subscribed to 
carry on the management,—subscribed, like- 
wise, in seasons of distress, The institution 
seems, in the first instance, to have been con- 
sidered, indeed, in great measure a charitable 
one. But the proper view of it is as a Mari- 
time Poor Law, or rather an Assurance So- 
ciety enforced by law. The payment was 
essentially a tax, of course; and if ever a 
society ought to have done what it pretended, 
this was just the one. The duty was to 
relieve ; but to relieve men from their own 
funds, and from funds, too, raised by the 
order of an Act of Parliament. 

The history of the Society cannot be accu- 
rately traced; for the books were destroyed 
by the fire at the Royal Exchange, in 1833. 
One thing is perfectly clear, that the hospital 
contemplated by the Act was never erected. 
Yet the institution, on the whole, seems to 
have been tolerably satisfactory, till within 
the last thirty years. No one can accuse 
seamen generally of being an agitating class. 
They went on paying away—paying to the 
Fund—paying to Greenwich Hospital ; and, 
we will be bound to say, not knowing, in 
hundreds of instances, why they were paying, 
or what they were paying for. 

Between 1820 and 1830 complaints began 
to be made. A dim growling gradually 
arose from port to port. Jack slowly awoke 
to the fact that the pensions were very small] 
—which seemed odd; that he was forced 
to pay a compulsory tax for an uncertain 
pension, which seemed odder still ; and 
that he had, all this while, been paying 
sixpence to Greenwich Hospital, which he 
had no just reason for paying. Jack, we say, 
began to overhaul this business with some 
surprise. 

An “agitation ” began—or, to speak more 
appropriately, there was a “bit of a breeze” 
—which resulted in the passing of the 
Act of the fourth and fifth of William the 
Fourth, This Act (firstly) transferred the 
unjust sixpence from Greenwich Hospital to 
the Merchant Seaman’s Fund, and inzreased 
the payment of masters to two shillings a 


a 


who were receiving relief as “ worn-out” at 


the time of their death. It likewise enabled 
masters of “coasters” to compound for 
voyage-payments by taking half-yearly ones 
instead. It likewise extended the Society’s 
operations to Scotland and Lreland., 

This Act likewise did something else. It 
turned out a complete failure, and gave a 
death-blow to the Society which it was 
intended to reform, The clause throwing the 
widows and children on the Fund, increased 
the number of claimants, in a ratio quite 
disproportionate to the increased amount from 
the Greenwich Hospital sixpence. While it 
ordered the local trustees to send reports of 
their accounts to the London Corporation, it 
gave that body no power to examine them. 

owerless members were supposed to rule 
irresponsible trustees. Irresponsible trustees 
sent up incomplete accounts ; and the whole 
were “shot” into Parliament just as they 
came, 

So much for this Act of the fourth and 
fifth of William the Fourth. Let us glance 
at the evils to which this unfortunate Fund 
gradually became exposed. 

One great evil clearly discernible by any 
person of common sense, arose from the rela- 
tion of the “ out-ports ” to the London Board. 
Abuses of “ centralisation,” and “every village 
its own bungler”—theorists might turn a 
glance here with advantage. It seems that out 
of one hundred and nineteen ports, only forty- 
six were managed by the London Corpora- 
tion, leaving seventy-three to “independent 
trustees,” appointing their “own officers,” 
&c., &. The evidence on the Committee of 
Inquiry into the matter, in 1840, evolved the 
fact that there was no restriction as to invest- 
ment of Trust Funds. So,at one place money 
was lent to banks which failed ; at another, 
to harbour securities and turnpike-roads ; one 
witness had a hazy recollection that they 
“divided the surplus balance among them,” 
and so forth. But here, from Report of that 
Committee, are the “evils” in brief :— 

“First—That at many of the out-ports, 
pensions are not regulated with regard to the 
peculiar circumstances of the applicant ; 
length of service or total blindness not being 
taken into consideration, as all pensioners re- 
ceive the same sum. 

“Second.—That the returns to Parliament 
from the Merchant Seamen’s Corporation are 
inaccurate and imperfect. 

“Third.—That the accumulated balances 
have not, in many instances, been invested in 
Parliamentary securities, as directed by the 
ninth section of the origmal Act, and fourth 
section of the present Act, but lent on bonds 
of corporations of public companies, or lodged 
in private banks. 

“ Fourth—That the method of paying pen- 
sions at the out-ports is very irregular ; at 
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some they are paid half-yearly, at others 
quarterly, monthly, or weekly. 

« Fifth —That there is not any control over 
the trustees at the out-ports, who distribute 
the money in such portions as they think fit, 
and some of whom dispose of the balances 
according to their own pleasure. 

“Sixth.—That, with the exception of a 
comparatively trifling sum, the accumulated 
balances arise from the savings of duty 
money contributed by the seamen themselves, 
although an opinion prevailed that those 
sums arose principally from legacies and 
donations.” 

(The words in italics show clearly enough 
that the “pensions ” are no matter of charity, 
but of right.) 

Of course, such “evils” as these could not 
exist without the most lamentable conse- 
quences ; and the reader will not be surprised 
to learn, that “inequality of pensions ” was 
the crying evil of the whole. The “ disparity 
of the pensions,” we learn, from a trustworthy 
source, had long been very great. But, al 
haps, a few figures, drawn from Parliamentary 
documents, will best illustrate this side of | 
affairs :— 

Average rate of Pension 
in 1843. 

s 4d, 

10 0 

0 0 

00 

0 0 

8 0 

12 0 

10 0 

2 0 
16 0 

This disparity is, clearly, remarkable 
enough ; and arises, in great measure, from a 
radical defect in the system ; viz., the rule 
making the pension payable out of the sea- 
man’s last place of service. For, of course, a 
seaman may have served the best years of his 
life in a rich port, yet have to draw his pen- 
sion in one where trade is declining. The 
poor fellow who settles down in a quiet place 
on the coast suffers accordingly. All this 
arises from the multiplication of local boards 
—an evil not so formidable when the original 
Act was passed, and when the intention was 


Name oF Port. 


Belfast . 

Liverpool 

Dundee 

Bristol 

London 

Hull . 

Montrose . 

Leith ‘ . 
Newcastle . ° ° ° 
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7 
7 
6 
6 
4 
2 
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to found an hospital where every seaman had 
a right to claim admission. 

We alluded to the provision by the wretched 
Act, above, for giving pensions to widows 
and orphans, in a way not contemplated by 
the founders of the institution. The result of 
that measure (we quote from a Report of 
1848) showed, that in the London Corpora- 
tion Fund, more than “one-half,” and in the 
funds of the out-ports, nearly “ three-fourths,” 
went to that class. Insolvency was the 
natural result of a fund managed as we have 
seen ;—a result happily aided by a regula- 
tion which “abolished the contributions of 
apprentices.” 

We have now to view this fund—fund, : 


century old ; made by a great nation for the 
most national of purposes; reduced to the 
state of the West Diddlesex and the Gibbleton 
Junction. It is not a pleasaut thing to have 
to exhibit a balance-sheet, showing the dis- 
honour of a nation, nor to contemplate such 
a picture as our friend Britannia, trident in 
hand, before Mr. Charles Philips, the Com- 
missioner. But here are some figures, show- 
ing the state of the funds, in respect to 
existing pensions, 31st of December, 1849. 


LIABILITIES AND ASSETS, 


Pensions granted in 1849 . £60,069 14 9 £ s. da. 
Present value of ditto . ° . - 551,294 9 6 
Capital value of yearly interest on invest-) 49 no 

ments at Twenty-five years’ purchase 179,792 6 0 


Balance against the Fund . ° . £371,502 3 5 

To which (as we learn) there is a doubtful 
set-off, erroneously calculated to be twenty- 
nine thousand four hundred and one pounds 
and five-pence “ in hand !” 

In detail, the funds, up to the above date, 
were in an equally melancholy plight. Liver- 
pool had a hostile balance of twenty-nine 
thousand eight hundred and _ sixty-eight 
pounds, eight shillings, and four-pence, and 
“no cash in hand,” the ports of Clyde were 
almost as badly off; Newcastle and Hull 
“tarred with the same brush.” 

It would be quite impossible to detail here 
all the hubbub which the last few years have 
produced on this subject—how meetings were 
held, and letters written about it. A couple 
of volumes of “Household Words” might 
be filled if we descended to minutia. But 
the reader has seen what Mr. Carlyle would 
call the “heart of the matter,” and possibly 
agrees with our sentiments with regard 
to it. 

An Act, the fourteenth and fifteenth of Vic- 
toria, chapter one hundred and two, bearing 
date 8th August, 1851, was passed for “ wind- 
ing-up” the concern; and the /irst naval 
nation in the world is now the only one which 
possesses no organisation for providing for its 
worn-out seamen. In France a per-centage 
is charged on all mariners ; in America a direct 
payment of twenty cents per month is ex- 
acted from each merchant seaman’s wages. 
In each of these countries the Merchant 
Seaman’s Fund is believed to be rich. 

The winding-up is now proceeding under 
the direction of the Board of Trade, and by 
the means of the machinery of that “ Mer- 
cantile Marine Act,” the provisions of which 
we explained at some length in our paper 
on the “Blue-jacket Agitation,’ previously 
alluded to. An “ option” remains to sailors 
to continue subscribing, and so keep up their 
claims ; but the best judges hope little from 
this. Sailors must be legislated for, as sailors 
—their character, wants, habits, position, taken 
into account. If this is kept in view, the 
Board of Trade may by its new machinery 
organise some plan for providing for the old 
age of our seamen worthy of the country—and 
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so help to efface the memory of the blundering 
and imbecile system just come to a close. By- 
and-by, let us hope there will be no need for 
an old sailor to— 
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tended that it isa broken constitution that has 
given way. If they are resolute for killing, as 

they mostly are, and look the fact in the 

face, still it seems by no means so regular a 

murder as a blow or a stab, which leaves 

marks of blood and horror ; besides, poison 

shields the administrator from detection. Of 

the prolonged sickness and anguish of the 

victims, no account is taken ; the perpetrators 

think only of themselves, an ow the 

manner of the death affects their own safety. 

The great numerical preponderance of murders 

by means of poison over every other means 

of destruction—at least, in England—leads 

one to conclusions like the above; while the 

facility with which deadly drugs can be pro- 

cured, even in our smallest towns and villages, 

gives an additional impulse to this form of 
crime. 

A thin, respectable-looking man, in spec- 
tacles, with dark hair and whiskers, and wear- 
ing a long brown coat, calls at a chemist’s 
shop in a small country town one morning, 
and asks for an ounce of arsenic to kill rats, 
He says his cat has just died of old age. He 
receives the ounce, and departs. He has 
a design to poison his wife, her mother, or 
a man to whom he owes money, by small 
doses from time to time; and he has now 
got a stock in trade for the carrying out of 
his intentions. 

Sometimes the poison is purchased by a 
third party, who is made to promise secrecy, 
or is deceived as to the purpose to which it 
is to be applied. Having obtained the poison 
by these means, much caution in adminis- 
tering it is not thought necessary, and the 
process is not tedious, One day a young man, 
known in the neighbourhood, purchased some 
arsenic of a chemist at Eastwood, near Not- 
tingham, on a Sunday morning. It was 
about the beginning of the month. On the 
13th he purchased a. similar quantity of 
another chemist. On the 20th of the next 
month, a man named John Barber, who 
had been unwell six or seven weeks, sud- 
denly died. The young man who pur- 
chased the arsenic was the brother of Mrs. 
Barber. Suspicion was excited; and, to 









“Shoulder his crutch, and show how tars are 
done!” 


A CHILD’S PRAYER. 


THE day is gone, the night is come, 
The night for quiet rest: 

And every little bird has flown 
Home to its downy nest. 


The robin was the last to go. 
Upon the leafless bough 

He sang his evening hymn to God, 
And he is silent now, 


The bee is hushed within the hive 
Shut is the daisy's eye ; 

The stars alone are peeping forth 
From out the darkened sky. 


No, not the stars alone; for God 
Has heard what I have said: 
His eye looks on His little child, 

Kneeling beside its bed. 


He kindly hears me thank him now 
For all that he has given, 

For friends, and books, and clothes, and food ; 
But most of all for Heaven, 


Where I shall go when I am dead, 
If truly I do right; 

Where I shall meet all those I love, 
As Angels pure and bright. 
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WE have long resisted the idea of classing 
arsenic among our household articles, because 
its domestic use has been, till lately, com- 
paratively limited ; but the dreadful frequency 
of the cases of poisoning which have occurred 
during the last twelve months, has at length 
proved too strong for us to refrain from doing 
so. The ease with which poison can be pro- 
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cured, and the perfect facility with which 
it can be administered, in small doses, so as 
frequently almost to defy detection, as dis- 
played in recent cases of poisoning, ought 
to awaken the public to a demand for the 
absolute enforcement of legislative regulations 
for the sale of all such drugs and deadly 
ingredients. 

It would appear that the crime of murder 
by means of poison—and more particularly of 
slow poison, or poison administered in very 
small doses from time to time—admits more 
readily of a fiendish sophistication in the 
mind of the perpetrator than any other form 


Mrs. Barber’s great surprise, she was ar- 
rested, together with a man named Ingram, 
a paramour, and they were both committed 
for wilful murder. She had fancied that by 
sending her brother for the arsenic, nobody 
would think of her in the matter. 

The case of Mrs. Cage was of a similar 
kind. Mrs, Cage and her husband lived on 
the worst terms. They were continually 
quarrelling. One day he was taken very ill, 
and died almost immediately. The body was 
placed in a coffin, and was on its way to the 
burial-ground, when somebody suggested to 
the clergyman that there were very strong 





by which murder is committed. No violence | suspicions as to the cause of the man’s death. 
is used ; the destroyers can stop short of the |The clergyman, therefore, postponed the in- 
final dose which kills, “ if they choose ;” and, if terment, and a coroner’s inquest was called. 
the victim dies some little time after, it is pre-' The examination and evidence of two medical 
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gentlemen proved ‘that arsenic had been: ad- | homes on a visit. She had not commenced 


ministered ; and it then came to light that 


dinner above three minutes when she com- 


Mrs. Cage had employed a woman to go to} plained of a strange taste in the food, and 


the chamien’e s, and purchase a pennyworth of | 
arsenic—“ as she did not wish to be seen in it.” 

Mrs. Hathway, landlady of the Fox beer- 
house, in the little quiet village of Chipping 
Sudbury, is said to have been a fine young 
woman, considerably younger than her hus- 
band, and very respectably connected. At 
the time of her marriage, Hathway had a 
fortune with her of several hundred pounds, 
nearly the whole of which he soon afterwards 
squandered in various disreputable ways, 
more especially with a girl named Carey, who 
had formerly been his servant, Mrs. Hathway 
was taken ill, and died suddenly. Suspicions 
having been excited, a post-mortem exami- 
nation takes place, and several grains of 
arsenic are found in the stomach. From the 
evidence given at the inquest, it appeared 
that the victim had been very unhappy from 
her husband’s bad treatment ; and a short 
time before her death, as though by some 
instinct or misgiving, she expressed a fear 
that “the set” her husband was connected 
with, would murder her. 

Several children died at Clavering, in 
Essex, under a strong presumption that 
they had been poisoned. Some time after- 

wards, a woman, named Sarah Chesham, 
was accused of having administered arsenic 
to her husband, was tried, and found guilty 
ot the murder. She denied it, however, 
in the most determined 


to the very last, 
manner—but not in a way that looked like 
the protestations of innocence. On leaving her 
cell, for execution—which she at first refused 
to do, until she was told she would be carried 
there—she repeated her previous assertions. 
Her behaviour, in steadily refusing to move 


out of her cell, either for exercise or de- 
votion, had a most self-willed and dogged 
appearance, not in the least resembling the 
conduct of one who felt herself the un- 
fortunate and wretched victim of false 
accusations and blind penal laws. 

Mrs. Dearlove, the wife of a wealthy farmer, 
residing at Gorefield, near Wisbeach, is 
troubled by the heavy morning slumbers of 
Ann Averment, a maid-servant, who never 
rises at a proper time. One morning, Mrs. 
Dearlove, hoping to cure her, by a summary 
process of a kind by no means very un- 
common, went up to her room, and finding 
her still’ asleep, threw some cold water over 
her. This did not answer the desired effect 
beyond the moment; and, a few days after- 
wards, Mrs. Dearlove again went up-stairs, 
and finding Ann Averment still in bed, 
suddenly pulled the bed-clothes off. In the 
course of the day the girl was heard to say 
she would find some means of vengeance upon 
her mistress. It so happened that Mrs. Dear- 
love dined alone the same day, her husband 
not having returned from Wisbeach cattle- 
market, and her daughter being away from 








was presently t taken very ill. A thunder- 
storm had occurred during the last half-hour, 
so that Mr. Dearlove, who was on his way 
home to dinner, was obliged to take shelter 
under some trees, and the delay saved his 
life. When he returned, he found his wife 
speechless and almost insensible, and in two 
hours after she had eaten of the food, she died 
in dreadful agonies, Ann Averment had not 
purchased any poison in the neighbourhood, 
nor was any found in her possession ; but Mr. 
Dearlove kept arsenic on the premises. He 
used it in preparing his seed wheat, and kept 
a quantity in an iron pot, slung up for safety 
by a cord to the roof of a barn. He now 
recollected that, a few days ago, he had found 
the iron pot on the floor of the barn : he did 
not notice if any had been taken out of it, as 
he naturally supposed it had fallen down. 
Here, then, was a case for very strong sus- 
picion against Ann Averment ; but so utterly 
deficient was the evidence, that even on the 
adjourned inquest, the jury returned a verdict 
of “ Wilful Murder against some person or 
persons unknown.” Subsequently, on the 
examination of Ann Averment by the magis- 
trates, the proceedings were several times 
adjourned, and it was only on the tenth 
day from the first examination that they 
could decide upon sending the accused for 
trial. 

The reader will, of course, understand that 
we are far from meaning to blame the slow- 
ness to decide as to guilt in these cases, and 
the necessity there is of obtaining clear and 
close evidence of the crime. Our object is to 
show how extremely difficult it is, in most 
cases, to obtain such evidence, owing to the 
facility with which poison can be obtained, 
and the secrecy with which it can be ad- 
ministered. The latter circumstance should 
certainly cause some very stringent measures 
to be adopted with regard to the means 
of procuring poison,— and also against its 
being left openly within the reach of any- 
body. 

Ellen Mitts and Mary Ann Bancroft, 
two infants, the first two years and three 
months old, the latter only eleven months, 
died suddenly (in May last) at Haigh, near 
Ashton, in Cheshire. They had eaten some 
porridge; were taken ill immediately, and 
died soon after. Suspicion being excited, a 
constable took up the matter, and insisted on 
having the porridge-pot examined. But it 
had been so thoroughly cleaned, that nothing 
could be seen. Eventually, a post-mortem 
examination of the children’s bodies took 
place, when their death was clearly traced to 
arsenic having been mixed with their food. 
Burial-club money was fully believed to be the 
incentive to the foul and unnatural crime. 
But more conclusive evidence was adduced, in 
the case of the Waddingtons, who poisoned 
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were fatal cases of murder and suicide. We 


Mary Hardy—a verdict of Wilful Murder | 


having been found by the coroner’s jury 
against James Waddington, her stepfather, 
and Ann Waddington, her mother. The jury 
came to the opinion that they poisoned the 
poor girl for the sake of seven a due 
from a burial-club. They received the money 
on the day of her death. 

Of the carelessness with which poison is left 
open to all hands in so many houses, and of 
the ignorant heedles ness which exists among 
the mass of the peopie in respect of its danger, 
there are innumerable instances. At South- 
wark, the other day, Joseph Nye was appre- 
hended on the charge of wilfully administer- 
ing poison to Ann Gadding. When taken into 
custody, he at once admitted it,—saying, “ Oh, 
it was only done for a lark !—there were others 
in the room when it was done—no harm was 
intended!” A few weeks ago an inquest was 
held on a man named Linkon, a bird-stuffer, 
of Seven Dials, who returned home a few days 
before, very ill from the effects of poison. 
He said shortly before he died, that he 
had put poison on a piece of bread-and- 
butter, to kill mice, and had eaten it him- 
self by mistake. He told them the poison he 
had used was arsenic, “but only as much as 
would cover a sixpence.” It was conjectured 
from this reply, that possibly he had been 
very hungry at the moment, and thought so 
small a portion—only enough to kill a mouse 
—would not hurt him. But the top of all 
these instances of incorrigible carelessness is 
that of the Page family, at Stowe Bardolph, 
in Norfolk, in March of last year. Some 
sugar was used at breakfast, which instantly 
made Mr. Page feel ill, and excited his sus- 
picion as to some poison having by chance got 
into it. So the sugar was economically re- 
served for puddings! A pudding—as if to 
test it at once—was made the same day ; and 
the medical gentleman who attended the 
family—as if to make sure of prompt assist- 
ance, should any little unpleasantness occur— 
was invited to join them at dinner. He came; 
and there sat down to table with him, Mr. 
and Mrs. Page, their son, Mr. Page’s two 
sisters, and a governess. All eat of this 
excellent and thrifty pudding, together with 
four servants in the kitchen. Every one of 
them was taken ill, and displayed the mani- 
fest symptoms of having been poisoned, Of 
the services of the medical gentleman which 
Mr. Page thought would be so handy, in case 
anybody felt a little uncomfortable, they were 
utterly defeated, as he had hurried home, 
feeling very unwell himself, and was quite 
unable to return when they sent for him. 
Mr. Page and his son died in the course of the 
night; the rest, our note of the occurrence 
says, “ were likely to recover.” 

Dr. A. 8. Taylor tells us, in his “ Medical 
Jurisprudence,” that in the years 1837-8, 
there were no less than one hundred and 
eighty-five cases of poisoning, in England, by 
arsenic alone! Of these the greater number 


have not seen any statistics of the last year or 
two, but we certainly think the number must 
have increased with us. On the continent, 
there occurs, now and then, some great and 
striking atrocity of poisoning—as in the case 
of Madame Laffarge, and more recently of 
Count Bocarmé—which from the _peculi- 
arity of the circumstances or position of the 
criminals, produces a great effect; but we 
fear that with us, there is a numerical 
amount which far exceeds that of any other 
country. 

It is clear, that the “favourite” poison witl 
us is arsenic. Sometimes we hear of a deadly 
oil or acid being used by persons of more 
education than the majority ; but our common 
means of destruction is certainly the rat’s 
ees Why is this chosen? Is it 

ecause people are not aware of any other, 
or that tan it is used in some household 
operations, it is the first that occurs? Do not 
people—we will not say reflect—do they not 
know, or have they no sort of conception as to 
the horrible agonies, whether slow or rapid in 
result, which cause death by the agency of 
arsenic? We will tell them (on medical 
authority) what to expect. 

The immediate action of arsenic when 
swallowed, is to produce, from its acrid 
qualities, a violent inflammation of the internal 
lining (or membrane) of the stomach and 
bowels, The gullet, stomach, and bowels, 
which form in reality one continuous tube 
(called the alimentary canal), are lined within 
by a soft, velvety membrane, which is very 
plentifully supplied with blood-vessels. When, 
therefore, the arsenic is introduced, it irritates 
this internal coat, and, by causing an excess 
of blood to flow to the parts, and great 
nervous irritation, it produces inflammation. 
This inflammation extends from the inner 
coat of the stomach and bowels to the next, 
called the muscular coat, and the result is, that 
the inflammation is accompanied by the most 
violent spasms of the muscular coat, which 
cause the most intense agony. ‘The conse« 
quence of this is violent retching and vomiting ; 
sometimes other exhausting distresses at the 
same time ; and the symptoms of poisoning by 
arsenic are now very similar to those of 
Asiatic cholera. But the arsenic is not got rid 
of by these efforts. Inflammation, no remedies 
can control, proceeds, and the inner mem- 
brane (the mucous) becomes softened, and dis- 
appears in large patches. Familiarly speak- 
ing, the coats of the stomach are said to be 
corroded—to be eaten away—and, in reality, 
inflammation destroys the continuity of the 
membrane, which becomes disorganised. The 
sufferer experiences faintings, intense sick- 
ness, diarrhcea, violent spasms, sense of pres- 
sure, a choking in the throat, and a burning 
thirst, which no drinking can allay. In short, 
to use the words of Dr. A.S. Taylor, the 
sufferer who has taken arsenic, has pangs and 
tortures as of “a fire burning within his 
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body.”* And with these excruciating pains, 
when finally exhausted, he dies. 

We do not forget that arsenic, like other viru- 
lent poisons, is a valuable medicine, if properly 
administered by the hands of the scientific 
practitioner; so true it is, that medicines 
differ from poisons, only in their doses and 
application. But we must at the same time 
repeat our conviction, that a due enforcement 
of legal regulations should be exercised as to 
their sale. We say “enforcement” advisedly, | 
because there are some very judicious regula- | 
tions on the subject—which nobody attends to. | 
We may add, that few know them. The Sale 
of Arsenic Bill was passed in the last Session | 
of Parliament, and it provides that no arsenic | 
shall be sold, unless in the presence of a wit- | 
ness; that all sales shall be entered in a book, | 
to be signed by the person buying it, and that 
no sale of poison shall be made to a person | 
unknown. The Act further provides that no 
arsenic shall be sold without being mixed with 
soot or indigo, and the penalty for a violation 
of these enactments is twenty pounds. Such are 
the careful provisions of the Act. To what end | 
were they made? Merely to pacify some 
troublesome member; but with no notion of 
being carried out as a thing “in earnest?” 
Was it only one of the very numerous) 
instances of a game at play in legislating? 
Who ever saw black or sooty arsenic !—Who 
ever saw blue arsenic? As it is prohibited 


by law for any one to sell gunpowder after | 


dark, so we would prohibit any one from 
selling poison “in the dark.” The purchaser 
should be well known as one who can be 
found, if wanted; and the other provisions 
of the Act should be rendered efficient, and 
in earnest, instead of being left compara- 
tively unknown, and no more regarded than | 
if they did not exist. 

The whole gist of this ignorance and care- 
lessness is finely displayed in the recent case | 
of Rollinson. On the 27th ult., William Rol- 
linson, aman at the advanced age of eighty 
years, was examined at the Petty Sessions in 
Clare, on the twofold charge of murdering | 
Ann Cowell, a married woman, by adminis- 
tering arsenic, and of attempting to murder 
his daughter-in-law, Mary Rollinson, by the 
same means. The latter, who escaped, ap- 
pears to have been the only intended victim 
—(we have previously noticed the indifference 
poisoners often exhibit as to “killing their 
way” to the intended victim); and the 
apparent motive for destroying her life was 
the desire to possess himself of some property 
bequeathed to her by his son. She was on 
the eve of marrying a labourer, named Jarman, 
whose wife she now is; and the old man 
objected to the marriage, and quarrelled with 
her, on her refusing either to give it up, or to 
make over the goods to him. His attempts 
to poison her are supposed to have commenced 
so long ago as the 17th of August. She fell 


* Medical Jurisprudence, by A.S. Taylor, F.R.S., Chap. x. 
Third Edition, Churchill, 1849. | 
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ill suddenly and unaccountably on the day 
last named, but recovered to some extent, and 
a week afterwards partook of a black currant 
pudding, of her own making, when she again 
became sick, and showed other symptoms of 
having taken poison. The day following, her 
niece and two or three children ate some of 
the pudding, and were seized with vomiting 
and violent burning in the throat; but they 
all recovered, and no suspicion was excited. 
Mary Rollinson continued to live with the 
accused, but was hardly ever free from illness ; 
and towards the end of the same month she 
requested her sister, Ann Cowell, to come and 
attend her while on her sick-bed. The sister 
did so; and having taken some broth, pre- 
pared by Mary Rollinson for herself, she 
immediately became seriously ill, and was 
conveyed home, where she died in a few 
hours. The suddenness of her death caused 
a coroner’s inquest to be held, and a sel 
mortem examination of the body was made by 
a surgeon of the neighbourhood, who gave it 
as his opinion that she had died of English 
cholera. The verdict of the jury was in 
accordance with this opinion, and so the 
newly-raised suspicions were dispelled. On 
the 2d of October, however, they were power- 
fully revived. Mary Rollinson had made 
four dumplings of her own flour, of which she 
herself, Charlotte Sparks (one of a family 


residing in the same house), and two children 


partook. All of them soon exhibited signs of 
illness, and a cat and dog, to whom one of the 
dumplings had been thrown, became violently 
sick also. The same surgeon was called in, 
and, distrusting his own chemical skill on this 
second instance, which had so bad an appear- 
ance, he sent a portion of the dumpling 
thrown to the dog and cat, and part of the 
flour of which it had been made, to a chemist 


|at Cambridge, who detected the presence of 


arsenic in both. The police then ascertained 
that the old man had been in the habit of 
purchasing arsenic in “ ha’porths” and “ pen’- 
orths,” at a druggist’s shop in Great Thurlow. 
This important fact was proved by an aged 


|and respectable-looking man, named White, 


who described himself as an assistant and 
kind of manager at the shop. His answers to 
the examining magistrate set the whole 
question of the ignorance of the late Sale of 
Arsenic Bill, or the contempt of it, in a very 
prominent light. Mr. Bevan, the magistrate 

“When you sold him this ounce of arsenic 
(on the 21st or 22nd of August), did he state 
what he wanted it for ?” Witness (somewhat 
coolly) —* No, really, I don’t recollect ; but it 
must have been something about the rats and 
mice.” [Taking it for granted that the com- 
mon rule-of-thumb answer was made ; but it 
did not much matter!] Mr. Bevan—* Then 
you have not the slightest recollection about 
what he said, excepting that he must have 
talked of rats and mice ?” Witness—* No, I 
don’t recollect what he said ; it is very likely 
it was about some mice ; but I sold it him sv 








Charles Dickens.) 
often.” Mr. Bevan—* Very often, perhaps ?” 
Witness—* Yes, frequently.” Mr. Bevan— 
“How many times?” Witness—“‘I can 
scarcely recollect.” Mr. Bevan— More than 
twelve times, probably ?” Witness—“ Yes, it 
may be twelve times; so I can’t recollect 
what was said every time.” Mr. Bevan— 
“ What were your instructions relative to the 
sale of arsenic; had you any from Mr. 
Daniels?” [The master of the shop.] Witness 
—“No, none in particular. Merely to write 
the word ‘ poison’ upon the paper.” 

This case, alone, strongly calls for legislative 
restrictions on the sale of poisons. 


? 


THE STORY OF A NATION. 
{N TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER THE SECOND. 


Kine Andreas never recovered his good 
temper after the confirmation of the Golden 
Bull. He died in 1235, and was succeeded by 
his son Bela, who had, as heir-apparent, led 
the reform movement, and remained now 
faithful to his principles. The magnates 
remained faithful to their discontent. 

The Mongols, breaking westward under 
Batu Khan, drove Kuthen, King of the 
Kumans, with forty thousand of his people, 
into Hungary. The Kumans were welcomed 
by King Bela as a new source of strength. 
They accepted Christianity ; but, being little 
civilised, their habits led them into a good 
aeal of dissension with the Hungarian natives. 


The Mongols, with an army of five hundred 
thousand men, threatened next to invade 


Europe. Bela sought aid against the common 
enemy (whose first step would be on Hun- 
garian ground) from the German Emperor 


and from the Duke of Austria. The Emperor | 


held back; the Duke went nominally, with a 
few Knights, to the rescue ; but really to see the 
breaking down of power, which it was hoped 
would render Hungary thereafter an easy prey. 
The Duke’s share in the war was to stir up 
dissension between the Hungarians and the 
Kumans. The Hungarians were overwhelmed 
at Mohi; the Mongols were masters of the 
country, and the king sought refuge with the 
Duke of Austria (Frederic of Babenberg). 
This hospitable ally arrested him, and denied 
tim liberty until he had resigned to Austria 
his border counties, For a year and a half 
the Mongols devastated Hungary; after 
which, affairs at home recalled them into Asia. 
King Bela returned to Hungary, rebuilt the 
cities ; and, by fostering the liberty and inde- 
pendence of the people, in four years he 
caused the prostrate kingdom to stand again 
erect. He then recovered by force of arms 
the provinces which had been treacherously 
wrested from him by Duke Frederic of 
Austria. The Mongols, after twenty years, 
attempted to invade again, but were forced 
back over the Carpathian mountains. 

Nothing remarkable occurred during the 
rest of the sway of the house of Arpad, 
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which was extinguished in the person of 
Andreas IIL, in 1301. 

After eight years of riot and confusion, 
Charles Robert of Anjou, whose grandmother 
was daughter to Bela IV., was crowned by 
the Hungarian Diet, with a solemn decla- 
ration that he owed his crown to their free 
choice exclusively; the great objection to him 
having been that he was thrust upon them 
by the Pope, whose interference ought not to 
be recognised, Charles Robert introduced into 
Hungary many details of the feudal system ; 
and, as the national domains no longer sufficed 
to pay the expenses of the country, he levied 
a tax, in feudal fashion, only from those who 
were not noble. Towns were privileged and 
flourished, trade increased, and a gold coinage 
became for the first time necessary Although 
the country prospered under him, Charles 
Robert was not popular in Hungary, because 
he meddled over-much in foreign politics, and 
was not himself thoroughly Hungarian. 

Louis the Great, his son, succeeded in 1342, 
when he was seventeen years old. Educated 
in Hungary, he was a popular king, and 
was called great, for the usual reason that 
e was fond of war, and successful in it. To 
avenge the murder of a brother by his queen, 
he took Naples twice, and called himself 
King of the Two Sicilies; bit the Pope having 
decreed that the royal murderess had been 
bewitched into her crime, that solution of 
the difficulty was accepted, and the matter 
ended with a gift made by King Louis to the 
Hungarian nobles of a ninth part of the 
agricultural produce of the peasantry, for 
ever, as an indemnity for their sacrifices in the 
Neapolitan war. This tax ‘ For Ever’ ended 
only in the year 1848. Complications from 
foreign interference, which it would not be 
entertaining to detail, troubled the Kings of 
Hungary, down to the reign of Sigismund. 

By this time the Turks under Bajazet 
became a formidable power, and excited 
alarm throughout Europe. Hungary was the 
barrier ; and into Hungary came from Ger- 
many or France many brave knights, with 
their vassals, for the defence of Christendom. 
A brilliant army led by Sigismund against 
the Turks, in 1396, was, however, totally 
routed at Nicopolis. 

Sigismund was greatly addicted to political 
intrigue, and his intrigues concerning the suc- 
cession, caused the magnates at one time to im- 
prison him for eighteen weeks, releasing him 
then upon a promise not to take too much 
upon himself in future, and not to avenge him- 
self upon their boldness. The last promise was 
almost the only one he ever kept. While King 
of Hungary, Sigismund became also Emperor 
of Germany. In Hungary, a Neapolitan party 
had from the first disputed his succession ; 
and against this party he warred chiefly with 
the arms of perfidy. Troubled again by the 
Turks, Sigismund wasindebted to a Hungarian 
leader—John Hunyady—for a defeat of these 
Turks, at Belgrade, in 1437. 
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"The life of Sigismund was interwoven with 


financial difficulties. 
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So great was his extra- | most illustrious of the Hungarian kings. 
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| reigned for thirty-one years, as one of the 


He 


vagance, that, when on one occasion there was | governed the country like a stateaman, and 


a surplus i in the treasury of forty thousand 
gold florins, he went to bed unable to sleep 
under the sense of holding unspent money. 
He rose, therefore, and distributed the gold 
among his courtiers, to insure to himself un- 
troubled rest. When he had no money to 
fling about, he scattered patents of nobility, 
which not being endowed, were not parti- 
cularly welcome. 

Under Uladislas the Turks broke into 
Transylvania, and were defeated at Szent Imre 
by John Hunyady ; but they sent a second 
army to avenge their defeat, and that also Hun- 
yady crushed. Hunyady, marching now with 
forty thousand men, defeated in five months 
five Turkish armies, ‘took five fortresses, and 
returned to Buda. The Sultan offered terms ; 
and an armistice for ten years was sworn 
between King Uladislas and Sultan Murat. 
Murat soon after being called from Europe, 
Cardinal Cesarini urged the King of Hungary 
to rise in arms, and seize the opportunity to 
drive the Turks away. He sanctified the 
broken oath with solemn dispensations. John 
Hunyady stoutly admonished his king to pre- 
serve his honour, but in vain. Sultan Murat, 
warned in time, returned and met the treach- 
erous invader, carrying before his host the 


| 
violated treaty, lifted on high i in the manner of | 


astandard. The battle was fought at Varna ; 


and the head of the King of Hungary was 
lifted near the treaty on a Turkish lance. 


Cardinal Cesarini, too, was killed. 


moned peremptorily so to do. 


Ladislas Posthumus was now elected King ; 


Hungary was divided into seven districts | 


under seven captains; and, in 1446, John 
Hunyady was elected Governor of Hungary, 
with royal power during the king’s minority. 
For ten years Hunyady, brave and virtuous, 
protected Hungary against the Turks, and 
against European plotters. He was the idol 
of his countrymen, but he was hated by the 
young king’s courtiers. In 1456, Hunyady, 
being besieged i in Belgrade, by Mahomed i.. 
the ‘king delayed sending an army to his 
rescue, willing to see the hero fall; but Hun- 

yady raised an army at his own expense ; 
dhe country-people fiocked to him, and rude 
as their force was, it defeated the trained 
army of the Sultan, and took three hundred 
pieces of artillery, together with enormous 
treasure. Twenty days after this victory 
Hunyady died, in the year 1456. His sons 
were called to court, and one of them was 
treacherously executed ; the other, committed 
to gaol, would have shared his fate, had not 
the king’s death placed him, by the accla- 
mations of a grateful people, as successor on 
the throne. 

Matthias Corvinus, second son of Hunyady, 


Hunyady | 
escaped to be taken prisoner by the Voivoda | 
of the Wallachs; who, however, thought it 
wise immediately to release him, when sum-| 





protected liberty. He was a good soldier ; 
and dispensing with many feudal practices, 
established, for the first time, a defensive 
standing army, “The Black Legion.” He 
regulated the finances justly, even obtaining, 
in the shape of voluntary votes, a contribution 
to the taxes from the clergy and _ nobility, 
He was an enlightened man ; though a good 

Catholic, he repelled the spiritual “encroach- 
ments of the Holy See. 

Among the wars of Matthias was one of 
resistance against Austria. The Emperor, 
Frederic IIL, on the election of Matthias, 
had put forward his own claim to the throne 
of Hungary. That being disregarded, he 
fostered all the mischief in his power against 
King Matthias. For a long time the Pope 
preserved peace, but at last a war broke out, 
Matthias defeated the Emperor, and, having 
conquered most of the Austrian cities, made 
a peace in 1472. As soon as he saw — 
tunity, the Emperor resumed _ hostilities 
Matthias then again ‘attacked him, and in 
1485 besieged and took Vienna. 

Matthias Corvinus was a friend to litera- 
ture. He had a library of fifty thousand 
books, handsomely adorned with gold and 
velvet ; he founded a university at Presburg, 
and established colleges in other towns, 
Matthias died in 1480, leaving only an illegi- 
timate son, John Corvinus, whe would have 
deserved, but did not seek, his father’s crown. 

The Hungarian magnates, weary of a 
master, elected now, for his easiness of 
temper, Uladislas II. Austria and Poland 
put in armed pretension, and were defeated 
by John Corvin and Zapolya. John Corvin 
continued to repel them and the Turks till he 
died. Great confusion followed. The Black 
Legion was disbanded when the men became 
mutinous for want of pay. The magnates were 
divided into parties. Diets following each 
other quickly, refused often the most neces- 
sary taxes. King Uladislas, especially after 
his wife’s death, became a pitiable king, not 
always knowing whence he could obtain a 
dinner. He endeavoured to connect his 
daughter, by marriage, with the court of 
Germany. But, in 1505, the magnates, on 
the proposition ‘of Zapolya, swore that they 
would not elect a foreigner for king. A 
crusade against theT urkshaving been pr eached 
in this reign among the peasants, the wild 
army, when raised, was turned, for party 
purposes, against the nobles; and a dreadful 
,|struggle followed between landholders and 
peasants, resembling that of the Jacquerie, 
which took place near this time in France. 
It ended with the same result of atrocious 
cruelties committed against the subdued 
peasant population. At the head of the 
nobles was Zapolya. 

In 1526, Sultan Suleiman had crossed the 
Danube and the Drave. Louis the Second, 
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who was then king, then encamped at Mohacs, 
with no more than twenty thousand men. 
Zapolya was on the way from Szegedin with 
fourteen thousand, and Frangepani from Croatia 
with fifteen thousand more. The King was 
urged to wait ; but the Court, partly hating 
Zapolya, would share no glory with him. The 
Commander-in-Chief was eager to begin the 
fight ; and the old officers, who knew what 
must ensue, disdained to counsel fear. The 
Bishop of Grosswardein recommended that 
one of their party should be detached to seek 
the Pope, and beg that he would canonise the 
twenty theusand Hungarian martyrs. The 
battle of Mohacs was then fought, on the 29th 
of August, 1526. The Hungarians were 
mowed down ; the King was drowned while 
flying from the field, and scarcely a man 
escaped, except three thousand of the Pope’s 
mercenaries, who had not a taste for martyr- 
dom. The Sultan marched on to the sack of 
Buda, and returned home laden with plunder, 
taking with him seventy thousand prisoners. 
Louis’s Queen, Maria, caring not much for 
her husband’s death, wrote coldly from Pres- 
burg to her brother Ferdinand, Archduke of 
Austria, acquainting him with the catastrophe, 
and pointing out how he might now obtain the 
throne of Hungary. Zapolya, on the other 
hand, had views of his own, which he sought 
to reconcile with those of her Majesty by an 
offer of marriage. That honour she haughtily 
declined. John Zapolya was now crowned by 
consent of the lower nobles and the people, 
but despised by the high oligarchs, ‘The 
magnates declared for Queen Maria’s brother, 
as soon as Ferdinand had given them a 
written promise that he would preserve invio- 
late the rights of Hungary. Civil war fol- 
lowed, Zapolya was defeated, and Ferdinand, 
in 1527, having sworn fealty to the constitu- 
tion of Hungary, was crowned. Zapolya 
sought aid of the Sultan, offering to hold 
Hungary as a fief from the Turks, Ferdi- 
nand, presently in difficulty, made a like pro- 
mise of tribute. The upshot was, that Sulei- 
man, the Sultan, marched victorious through 
Hungary, picking up by the way St. Stephen’s 
crown. He settled down before Vienna, but 
was forced to raise that siege: therefore, de- 
livering Hungary to John Zapolya, he marched 
back to his own dominions. Ferdinand in- 
vaded Hungary to war against Zapolya ; but 
Ferdinand, a German, never put faith in the 
Hungarians ; his German troops oppressed 
them, and he lost much of their aid. Sulei- 
man again came to Zapolya’s aid, and would 
have again poured down his forces into Austria, 
had not seven hundred Hungarians, in the 
little town of Giins, detained them long over a 
vain siege. When the brave garrison was at 
its last gasp, the Sultan nobly desisted from 
the siege, upon condition that the garrison 
would honour him, by suffering the Turkish 
flag to wave for one hour on the walls. The 


Turks laid waste a part of Austria and Styria, 
and then went home. Soon afterwards Ferdi- 











nand and Zapolya, in 1538, agreed to the 
peace of Grosswardein. John was to be King 
in the East, Ferdinand in the West. After 
John’s death Ferdinand, was to bave the 
whole ; and if John left a son, he was to marry 
an Archduchess, and be Duke of Zipsen. 

John died in 1540, leaving an infant, Duke 
John Sigismund, under the care of a monk, 
best known by the name of Martinuzzi, and a 
soldier, Petrovich. The monk and soldier 
called upon the Sultan to create the little 
Duke into a King. The conditions of peace 
being violated, Ferdinand stormed Buda ; but 
the Sultan invaded Hungary now for the 
fourth time, and left garrisons in the chief 
towns, on the plea that John Sigismund, the 
child under his patronage, was too weak to 
defend himself. 

The mother of the child, Isabella, found it 
prudent to resign Transylvania and Eastern 
Hungary to Ferdinand ; and Martinuzzi, now 
av archbishop and a cardinal, continued his 
negotiations with the Turks. He was, among 
other things, Woiwode of Transylvania, and 
wished to be its independent prince. Ferdi- 
nand, for this reason, caused his assassination. 
Ferdinand himself died in 1564, resigning 
Transylvania to John Sigismund. 

By this time more than two-thirds of the 
Hungarians had adopted the principles of the 
Reformation, and religious troubles began. 
The Princes of Transylvania were the cham- 
pions of religious freedom ; the maxim of the 
Kings of the House of Hapsburg was, “ Let 
Hungary be beggared first, then Germanized, 
and then made Catholic.” 

During the sway of Rudolf of Hapsburg 
the Protestant churches were closed, and 
their clergy driven away. Finally, outraged 
by the unconstitutional addition of a sovereign 
law to articles submitted to Rudolf by the 
Diet—this law in itself hostile to religious 
liberty—Hungary rose under a soldier, Stephen 
Bocksay, swept aside the Germans, and ob- 
tained, in 1606, the Religious Peace of Vienna, 
in which Rudolf promised to the Hungarians 
full spiritual liberty, and the strict main- 
tenance of their Constitution. At length, 
home troubles forced the Emperor Rudolf 
to resign Hungary and Austria to his brother 
Matthias, whom the Hungarian Diet recog- 
nised ; but not until he had solemnly confirmed 
the Religious Peace of Vienna. Matthias, by 
himself and by his counsellors, earnestly pro- 
moted Catholicism ; but he did so only by wise, 
temperate, and honest measures. During his 
reign, Gabriel Bethlen became Prince of Tran- 
sylvania. Ferdinand the Second, whosucceeded 
Matthias, had vowed at Loretto to destroy 
Protestantism, and restore the Romish Church, 
With him began the terrible religious struggle, 
called the Thirty Years’ War. Gabriel Bethlen, 
Prince of Transylvania, was the champion not 
so much of Protestantism as of Toleration. He 
protected all creeds; and throughout these 
wars in Hungary, the national spirit of the 
Catholics bound them to make common cause 
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with their Protestant countrymen in defence 
of the greatest human blessing, spiritual free- 
dom. Ferdinand disregarded the Vienna 
Peace; and Bethlen, elected King of Hungary 
in 1620, refused the crown. Ferdinand was 
forced, in 1622, to ratify the disregarded 
treaty ; and when he again broke it, a second 
and a third time, Bethlen forced him to sub- 
mission. Gabriel Bethlen died in 1629, never 
having been defeated on a field of battle. 
Again, in the year 1633, was Ferdinand com- 
pelled to ratify the former articles of peace. 
Religious warfare, internal dissensions, and 
struggles—sometimes with the Turks, and 
sometimes with neighbouring states—occupy 


—of high treason, aroused indignation through 
the country. M. Kossuth was released after 
three years’ imprisonment ; but for twelve 
years nothing was effected by the Hungarian 
reformers. In 1847, a Diet, summoned by 
King Ferdinand, met with an enthusiastic 
resolve to carry the required measures of 
reform. It now appeared that the irre- 
sponsible character of the King’s ministry was 
one of the chief evils injurious to order in the 
state. The Diet, in 1848, was still sitting at 
Presburg, when news arrived of the French 
Revolution. The opportunity was then taken, 
| dutifully, to point out to the King the reforms 


|needed in Hungary ; and this was done in an 


the pages of Hungarian history down to the | address voted by both Deputies and Magnates, 
reign of Maria Theresa, which began in 1740.|and then sent on to Vienna. At the same 
She drove out a host of intruding foreigners,|time, the people of Vienna were demanding 
who infested the country, and appointed|reforms also on their own account ; and to 


Hungarians to the chief posts ; recognised 
and gratified national feeling, and, with a 
woman’s tact, led a people who would not be 
driven. She managed to get on without the 
Diet, and even, in spite of the Diet, settled 
by her “Urbarium” the relations between 
peasant and landowner. This settlement Diets 
in after years confirmed. Maria reigned over 
the hearts of her people for thirty years. 


When Napoleon’s career commenced, the | 


throne of Hungary was occupied by Leopold 
the Second, and afterwards by Francis the 
First. In 1809, Napoleon offered the Hun- 


garians separation from Austria, and a King | 


to themselves; but they tore his proclama- 


tion to pieces. After the “Holy Alliance,” 
Francis the First, finding the Hungarians 
inconveniently high-minded, ceased to sum- 
mon Diets, and proceeded, from year to 


year, to work the ruin of the stubborn Con-| 


stitution. At last, in 1822, he endeavoured 
to raise taxes without consent of the Diet; but 
passive resistance totally defeated him. There- 
fore, in 1825, he again summoned the Diet, 
confirmed the Constitution, and treated it with 
external respect. In 1832, a Reform Diet 
began to do for the nineteenth, what had 
been done after the Peace of Szathmar for 
the eighteenth, century. The deputies were 
liberal, but the magnates and Government 
opposed any change in the condition of the 
peasants. 

Francis died, and, after 1835, the Archduke 
Louis and Prince Metternich governed in the 
name of the imbecile Ferdinand the Fifth. 
The Palatine of Hungary was Archduke 


avoid insurrection, Ferdinand promised com- 
pliance with the wishes of all his subjects. 
A bill was accordingly passed in the Hun- 
| garian Diet, establishing a responsible, in place 
|of an irresponsible, Ministry ; and to this bill 
|the King gave his assent on the 11th of April. 
| Other reforms had in the meantime been 
discussed, and a revolutionary section of the 
people was controlled by the Diet, and re- 
pressed with dignity. 

The desired laws having been sanctioned, 
the Diet was dissolved, that it might give 
place to a “reformed Parliament.” ‘The 
national finances were now legally controlled; 
the troops sworn to the Constitution ; the 
feudal distinctions between noble and peasant 
|abolished ; local administration amended ; 
and a small property qualification made the 
| title to elective franchise. 

The Croatians, under the Ban Jellachich, 
resisted the new arrangements, claimed inde- 
| pendence of the Hungarian Diet, and invaded 
Hungary. On the 10th of June, therefore, 
the King issued a proclamation declaring 
Jellachich a rebel, and depriving him of his 
dignities. While persisting in his rebellion, 
he was, a week afterwards, received with 
marked distinction at the Court, where it had 
never been seriously meant to keep faith with 
the Diet. It was known that Austria supplied 
|to the Ban’s army money and equipments. 
| M. Kossuth, to resist the Ban’s invasion, then 
| proposed a vote to authorise the levying of 
troops and funds for the repulse of the 
Croatian invasion. The vote was unanimously 
passed, but the King would not contirm it. 





Joseph, who regarded the country with affec-|On the 4th of September the King wrote, 
tion. The Diet of 1832 continued its session | annulling ‘his former proclamation, to Jella- 
until 1836, labouring to revise the Urbarium | chich, who soon was marching towards Buda, 
of Maria Theresa, and define, in accordance|at the head of forty thousand men. The 
with the light of our own age, the position of | Austrian minister of war, Count Latour, had 


the peasantry. The Court resisted every 
attack on feudal institutions, and out of the 
dispute arose arrests and lawsuits against 
those who warmly advocated full reform. 
The Courts displayed a disregard of legal 
forms, and the conviction of certain members 


pledged his honour that he was suspected 
falsely of being in communication with 
Jellachich. Despatches from the Ban, inter- 
cepted two or three days afterwards, were 
found to be addressed to Count Latour, 
acknowledging receipt of arms, and requesting 


of the liberal party—one of them M. Kossuth! permission to act openly against Hungary. 








| 
| 
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The publication of these despatches caused 
immense excitement, disclosing, as they did, 
the perfidy of the Austrian Court. The King 
then, on his own authority, without the sig- 
nature of any minister, sent to Pesth an 
Austrian oflicer, General Lamberg, em- 
owered, in violation of the Constitution, to 
dissolve the Diet, and assume the supreme 
command over all troops, both in Hungary 
and Croatia. The Diet pronounced his powers 
illegal, and declared it treason to obey him; 
but the indignant populace assailed and killed 
him when he came into the city. For this 
wild act of violence the Diet immediately 
addressed to the King an expression of the 
nation’s sorrow, and ‘besought him to cease 
from those illegal attempts by which the 
populace had been provoked. On the 3rd of 
October, on the pretext of Count Lamberg’s 
murder, the King declared Hungary to be 
under martial law, dissolved the Diet, sus- 
pended the Constitution, and made Jellachich 
commander of the country. The Hungarians 
appointed M. Kossuth President of a Pro- 
visional Committee of Defence. 

King Ferdinand having abdicated in De- 
cember, was succeeded by his nephew, Francis 
Joseph, aged nineteen, who was proclaimed 
Emperor of Austria and King of Hungary. 
He announced his intention not to take the 


oath to the Hungarian Constitution, which by | 


the Pragmatic Sanction was made the condi- 
tion of legitimacy in the succession of the 
Hapsburg line. 


The Hungarians again fought for their | 


cherished Constitution, and beat back the 
Austrians, as they had never failed to do on 
such occasions. Instead, however, of contirm- 


ing the Hungarian rights, as Hapsburg | 


princes had before done when defeated, and 


restoring peace, a Russian army was this | 


time invoked. Against both Austrians and 
Russians the Hungarians were still ready to 


maintain the struggle for their Constitution, | 


when their force was broken by the treason 
of a general. The cruelties with which the 
Austrians signalised their triumph, reminded 
Europe of the bloody tribunal of Eperies, 
and the subsequent affairs of Hungary are 
written in the papers of the present day. 


PORK INSURANCE. 


and dingy alleys—are, in their reality, alto- 
gether unpleasant objects. 

We, therefore, offer no apology for bringing 
before the world, in as artistic a manner 
as our pen will permit, a certain pig, whose 
sty we have at this moment in our eye. 
This pig is the property of a worthy agricul- 
tural labourer, whom we shall call Reuben. 
Behold him, with his long, flapping ears ; 
his taper snout decorated with a metal 
ring; his slender pretensions to a tail; his 
popular trotters; and his broad, flat sides. 
He is a frisky fellow, with a certain good- 
humour; his grunt has more the sound of 
luxurious enjoyment than that of dissatisfac- 
tion. He pertinaciously grubs about after 
wash ; yet,inthe absence of that luxury, he con- 
tentedly consumes turnip-tops. But Reuben’s 
pig is no common pig. He is not of that class 
of pigs which ragged children hunt up and 
down London courts and alleys; he 4 no 
means lives from snout to gutter; only 
attracting the notice of their owners on the 
morning when the butcher’s knife is ominously 
sharpened. No, Reuben’s pig is a very com- 
fortable pig; and, moreover, a pig that has 
;excited considerable attention. A common 
pig lives his few years ; dies, and subsides 
into the obscurity of ham and bacon; but 
Reuben’s pis has a certain tenure of ex- 
istence, and, when he dies, he will cause con- 
siderable commotion to a grave society of men. 
His health has been inquired into by a band 
of exact arithmeticians ; the chances of his 
career have been computed to a fraction ; 
and his social habits are narrowly watched. 
| It is essential for the well-being of others, that 
|he should be a discreet and well-behaved pig. 
He must eschew the irregularities of low 
porcine life, and feel the dignity of his station, 
for he is member of a flourishing Pig In- 
surance Society. 

Solemn meetings are held periodically, to 
inquire into his condition and prospects ; he 
is the subject of a neat little book of printed 
‘rules and regulations; and rumours of his 
| death would cast a gloom over an otherwise 
/happy assembly. Therefore, Reuben’s pig is 
i not an ordinary, every-day pig, to be passed 





| carelessly by, without thought or notice. He 
jis provided for during his life ; and his 
death insures to his owner the receipt of 
CHIPS. )2 sum sufficient to purchase a successor. 


PORK INSURANCE. 

A Pig in a picture is a pleasing object. 
The disregard in which he is said (not 
always truly) to hold Mr. Chadwick’s pre- 
cepts; his odd brusque habits, and the flow- 
ing lines of his contour, recommend him to 
the painter ; while his contempt for the usages 
of polite society keep him out of the pale of 
genteel circles, 

This consideration leads us to the reflec- 
tion that many things which the pencil of 
the artist transforms to the picturesque—as 
ragged, dirty children; squalid rooms; foul 


The last report of the society to which 
Reuben’s pig belongs, showed that three 
pounds, five shillings, and threepence had 
been paid within the half-year for the losses 
of pigs, and twelve shillings and sixpence for 
printing laws, leaving in the treasurer’s hands 
a balance of two pounds, three shillings, and 
sixpence. Anybody who doubts the dignity 
to which Reuben’s pig has arrived, had better 
address a letter to the secretary of the Warsop 
(Warsop is in Nottinghamshire) Pig Insurance 
Society at once ; whereupon he will receive a 
full confirmation of these present assertions. 
To the cottager, with fifteen shillings per 
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[Conducted by 





week, and six healthy children, all hearty as 
lions, the pig of the family is an important 
member of the household. Reuben’s pig 
certainly represents all the hopes and chances 
Reuben has of giving his household occasional 
treats of animal food. The happiness of the 
family on New Year’s Day next depends ma- 
terially upon the development of that leg 
which Reuben’s pig is now carelessly rubbing 
against the door-post, with the obvious hope 
of reducing a little local irritation. Reuben 


may well lounge against the sty in the evening | 


—when his day’s hard work is over—and, 
puffing his smoke into the cool evening air, 
anxiously contemplate the proportions of its 
tenant. He remembers with a shudder how 
a year or two ago, when provisions were un- 
commonly dear, and when work was scarce, 
his pig suddenly died, and was unfit for any- 
thing but to fill a hole in the garden. That 
was, for a time, simply ruin. Reuben had no 
money to buy another pig, and terrible days 
and nights ensued. He remembers how an 
earnest man came one evening to his gate; and, 


in a mild kind voice began to talk with him | 


about his loss. He remembers that at first he 


was confused by the stranger’s words, and | 


that he was about to turn away and to give 


up the conversation as too deep for his com-| 
prehension, when suddenly he caught a glim-| 


mer of the truth. It was a very faint glimmer 
at first, but it soon grew brighter. 

“You have lost your pig,” the stranger 
said, “and you are sorely distressed at the 
loss—it has overwhelmed you; but your 
neighbours have not lost their pigs, so that 
they are in a comparatively prosperous con- 
dition, and should help you in your need ; 


while you should promise to help them at a| 


future time when any of them require your 
assistance. You see, all these things are 
equitably arranged by striking averages. 
There are sixty pigs in your village. Taking 
the experience of the last forty years, one 
out of the sixty has either died of disease, or 
been rendered by it unfit for consumption as 
human food. One year you have been the 
unfortunate loser ; another year the calamity 
will fall upon your next-door neighbour. 
To each of you the loss has been a calamity. 
Now, would you not willingly pay threepence 
once a year to insure yourself against the 
loss of your pig for the future? For by the 
payment of that sum by the sixty owners 
of pigs in your village, a fund will be pro- 
vided to supply the place of the pig that is 
annually lost.” 

These were the words of the stranger, as he 
leaned over Reuben’s gate, to condole with 
him upon his loss. They explained the prin- 
ciples, not only of porcine, but of human life 
assurance. Reuben was convinced, and now 
annually insures the lives of his pigs. 
still finds it difficult, however, to make all his 
neighbours understand the advantages of the 
Pig Insurance Society ; but that is not much 
to be wondered at, when people who pretend 


He | 


! . . ° 

| to be particularly sagacious on all points, are 
slow to avail themselves of the advantages of 
| Man Insurance Society. 


A BEGINNING AND AN END. 


Fratermn SAnscuen, poor old soul! arrived 
yesterday, at the studio, very much out of 
breath, and holding in her hand a long printed 
paper, which announced that a grand cere- 
mony was to take place that afternoon, in 
honour of the christening of “Her Royal 
Highness Theresa Charlotta Marianna Au- 
gusta, Daughter of His Royal Highness Prince 
Luitpold, of Bavaria,” as the programme ex- 
pressed it. “The christening is to be in the 
Throne-room,” said Fraiilein Sianschen, “ such 
a beautiful room, with white marble walls and 
columns, and rows of gilded statues.” 

“ But could we gain admittance?” 

“Certainly,” said Fraiilein Sanschen. 

At two o'clock the ceremony was to take 
place ; so by one we returned home, where we 
found the Frau Majorin ready,to attend us, 
Frau Majorin is a very fat little woman, and 
|a very great talker. She has an only son, too, 
who, like his late father, must be something 
or other in the army, as we see every morning 
a uniform being brushed by a soldier outside 
the Frau Majorin’s door. 

The two old ladies being ready, away we 
went. Tribes of people we found crowding 
into the palace, at a side entrance in the 
oldest portion of the building. We were 
carried along by the stream up long flights of 
steps, and through galleries, some hung with 
ugly old portraits, others ornamented with 
armorial bearings, and various heraldic 
devices emblazoned on the walls, which, 
together with the vaulted ceilings, are white- 
washed. Numbers of people had arranged 
themselves along the walls to watch the pro- 
cession as it should pass on to the Throne- 
room; but we, hoping to gain admittance 
to the centre of things, hurried on till we 
found ourselves ignominiously commanded to 
return by a severe gend’armes. Only those 
who had friends in the Throne-room were 
allowed to pass. Now, as it chanced, I 
happened to have a friend in the Throne- 
room, a Baroness, who soon was seen, mag- 
nificently attired, approaching with the Royal 
cortege; but, alas! we bethought us of this 
“friend at court ” too late, for any service she 
could render us. And therefore you, like our- 
selves, must be content to see only as much of 
the show as was vouchsafed to the vulgar 
multitude. Tall men, dressed in a costume 
not unlike that of our own jolly “ Beefeaters,” 
except that its colour was blue, instead of 
scarlet, and holding in their hands tall pikes, 
arranged themselves in long row up either side 
of the gallery, and behind them, peering from 
| between their great blue and black striped 
‘backs, and slashed sleeves, crushed a row of 
eager spectators, and caught fitful glimpses of 
| the approaching procession. 




















| 


} 
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First came a number of elderly, quaint, 


diplomatic-looking gentlemen, dressed in 
splendid court uniforms, What a singular 
assembly of faces!—a painful satire on the 
scene! These were the Herren vom grossen 
Dienste, Next came the Grand Master of 
the Ceremonies with his rod. And now a 
stout lady, in full court dress, her train borne 
by attendants, was seen carrying on a cushion, 
which was covered over with a pink veil of 
gauze, Her Serene Highness the newly- 
born Princess Theresa Charlotta Marianna 
Augusta. Poor little princess! She cer- 
tainly deserved her title of “ Serene ;” for so 
very serene was she, that you never would 


have guessed at all that she was beneath the | 


veil! It was quite a relief to one’s imagina- 
tion to know that she was a girl, and so never 


could harden into quite such hideous world-| 


liness as those fearful old courtiers who had 
= preceded her. Then came two pretty 
ittle boys, her brothers, about six and seven 
years old, dressed in purple velvet tunics, and 
each carrying a tall taper in his hand. They 
looked so innocent and pretty, that they 
might have been little angels, as well as little 
princes. And now everybody bent low, for 
the King and Queen were passing. The King 
wore his uniform, and looked very gracious— 
and spruce. He led the young Queen by the 
hand, who passed on gracefully and graciously, 
with her sweet smile, and beautiful proud 
eyes. And then there was the King of 
Greece, in his Albanian costume, of white 
and gold, holding by the hand one of his 


sisters, the Grand Duchess of Something ; and | 


Prince Luitpold also, the father of the little 
“serene” infant, holding by the hand another 
great lady. In short, almost the whole Royal 


family was there, with the exception of the| 


old King and Queen. There was the Duchess 
of Leuchtenburg, the widow of Eugéne Beau- 
harnais ; she was to stand as godmother to 
the little princess, and represent the two real 
godmothers, who were not present—the Ex- 
Queen Theresa of Bavaria, and the old 
Empress of Austria. And then there came 


on a bevy of priests: the Archbishop, in his| 


lilae robes and small cap, with attendants, 
bearing crucifixes and tapers ; and these were 
followed by a long train of the diplomatic 
corps and their ladies, of the magistracy and 
corporation of the city, and of officers in 
the Bavarian army. Two figures especially 
riveted our attention, as the train passed on, 
—“our friend at court,” the Baroness . 


who swept by in great magnificence ; and a| 


Hungarian, in his gorgeous national costume, 
—himself and his dress so handsome, that it 
was difficult to know which most to admire ! 
And now, all having disappeared down the 
long gallery, and being closed from our view 
by heavy fulding doors, all that remained for 
us poor folk, was to imagine the scene within 
the beautiful Throne-room. Who, through a 
perspective of marble columns, and gigantic 
golden statues, does not see a crimson velvet 
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canopy, beneath which sit the King and 
Queen? Who does not see the rows of Court 
ladies on either hand? Who does not see the 
brilliantly-attired priests, passing around the 
little infant? And who does not hear the 
Te Deum bursting from the lips of the white- 
robed choristers, who, like quires of angels, 
glorify God, and rejoice over the reception 
of this little princess into the Church of 
Christ ? Imagine all this, and the ceremony 


is complete. 
* 


* * * * 


That Duchess of Leuchtenburg, who was 
present at the christening of the little 
princess, and who looked so grand at the 
Land-wehr Ball, as you may remember, all 
sparkling with jewels, and her cheeks ruby 
with rouge, and whom I have so often this 
spring seen driving in her handsome carriage 
out of her handsome palace, is dead! and dead 
after a very short illness. People are relating 
all manner of beautiful things about her, and 
really seem very much affected. You know 
who she is, or rather was; King Ludwig’s 
sister, the widow of Eugéne Beauharnais, and 
mother and aunt of endless generations of 
grandees and royal personages. The cele- 
brated Leuchtenburg collection of pictures 
also belonged to her. 

To-day all the bourgeoisie of Munich have 
been visiting her as she lies in state. I saw 
the crowd assembled before the great gates of 
the palace, and stopped. The huge gates 
opened ; in rushed the crowd, and half were 
received within the gateway. I found myself 
the foremost now of the remaining half of the 
crowd, and close to the closed gates. Here I 
waited a full half-hour. The crowd was not 
particularly impressed with the solemnity of 
the occasion. I stood, squeezed up to the 
great bronze gate, fearfully anticipating either 
being crushed upon the embossed ornaments 
of the doors whilst waiting, or being, when 
they opened, precipitated head-foremost by 
the impetuosity of the crowd. At length 
we entered; and much more comfortably 
than I had expected. But, if the crowd out- 
side the house of death had behaved in a most 
irreverent manner—laughing, screaming, jost- 
ling—once within it, they behaved still worse. 
T felt quite relieved when grave gend’armes 
and solemn servants stood ready at the head 
of the staircase to rebuke the riotous mob. 
Passing through two or three rooms splendidly 
furnished, but in desolate disorder, telling of 
the suddenness of the Duchess’s decease, the 
heedless crowd crushed into a small room 
hung with black cloth and barbaric es- 
eutcheons, and brilliant with burning tapers. 
In the centre of the room, upon an elevated 
couch, which was covered with black drapery, 
decorated with flowers in full bloom, and 
surrounded with tapers burning in tall golden 
candlesticks, reclined the corpse. The corpse 
was arrayed in black velvet, and its pale 
brow crowned with a tiara of brilliants, from 
which fell a long veil of white lace, half 
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concealing the figure. There was no longer 
rouge upon the white, sunken cheeks ; but 
there were the commanding profile, the 
strongly-arched eye-brows; the expression 
was rather that of astonishment, than of re- 
pose. Around the room knelt the ladies of her 
court, enveloped in long black crape veils, and 
a number of gentlemen in uniforms. On one 
side of the chamber stood an altar, where at 
various timés in the day mass was celebrated. 

The Duchess is said to have been remarkably 
handsome in her youth; according to a 

pular belief, the peasants in Italy had 
cnelt before her and prayed, believing she 
was the Madonna. 

At four o’clock in the afternoon, a few 
days later, the funeral took place. I went to 
a house in the Theatine Strasse, up which 
street the procession was to pass. Already, 
at two o'clock, whilst I was at the Studio, I 
heard the bells tolling from all the churches 
in the city ; but the bells here toll in a much 
less mournful manner than in England. As 


I crossed the Odean Platz, at the corner of | 


which is the Leuchtenburg Palace, I saw a 
number of soldiers in white and blue uniforms 
drawn up on horseback before the palace. 
Beside the Theatine Church door stood a 
knot of priests, with a tall crimson banner. 
Foot soldiers were drawing up in line on 
either side the Theatine Street. My friends 
the G.s, to whose house I now betook myself, 
live just opposite to the house of the Russian 
Ambassador, which is a handsome old house ; 


in fact, the whole of the Theatine Strasse is | 


very picturesque, being one of the old streets 

of Munich ; and this added considerably to 

the effect of the procession as it approached. 
Of course, a dense crowd lined the street, 


standing as close as possible behind the hedge of 


soldiers which guarded either side of the space 
left open for the funeral train. Of course, too, 
all the windows were crowded. In the window 
of the principal étageof the Ambassador’s house 
was a group of ladies, in deep mourning. Op- 
posite to us,in another house, we recognised the 
Rembrandt head, beard, and cap of the Greek 
Patriarch. But now our attention was fixed 
upon the advancing funeral procession. First 
appeared a long train of the servants of the 
nobility, bearing torches. There were liveries 
of every colour and cut ; there was a gigantic 
Hungarian, in a dress of scarlet, light-blue, 
and silver lace, and wearing a huge cap, 
decorated with a tall, stiff feather ; there were 
the servants of King Max, of King Ludwig, 
and of the various other royal and ducal 
establishments here ; there were the servants 
of the old dead Duchess, wearing crape round 
their arms, and streaming from their cocked- 
hats ; and the smoke from their many torches 
hung above this train of retainers like a sad 
black funeral veil. Next came the different 
Brotherhoods attached to the churches, who 
always make such a capital show in the 
processions here; the old men bareheaded, 
mon®tonously chanting, and following their 


banners and crucifixes borne by boys, clothed 
in the same colour as the banners and crucifix- 
canopies—scarlet, blue, amber, violet, green, 
and russet. The scene was rendered gay to 
the eye by the brilliant hues, but mournful 
to the imagination by the monotonous murmur 
of the old men. These Brotherhoods were 
followed in equal numbers by trains of priests, 
attired in robes of black and white, many of 
them singing, and preceded by crucifixes, 
| There was the little band of the Franciscan 
Friars, who had put on short white linen 
robes above their brown frocks, their pic- 
turesque brown hoods hanging over the white 
linen ; there were also the priests of the Hof 
Kapelle, with broad violet ribbons round their 
necks, to which was suspended a small cross 
}of gold. Violet and scarlet attired priests 
preceded the Archbishop, who slowly moved 
along, a white mitre upon his head, a rich 
silver crosier in his hand, and his robes sup- 
ported on either side by a priest, himself a 
mass of golden embroidery. And now, sur- 
rounded by court-pages dressed in white and 
blue, came on the hearse; the coffin lay— 
|covered with a black velvet pall, emblazoned 
with the Leuchtenburg arms—upon a throne, 
beneath a black velvet canopy. Lions shrouded 
|in crape watched the royal dead at the foot of 
| the throne; diamond stars and orders glittered 
| upon the coffin. The funeral car was drawn 
by six beautiful horses belonging to the 
| Duchess, all richly caparisoned in gold and 
black trappings, and was driven by her old 
coachman. Bystanders relate that the old 
man looked greatly affected at thus, for the 
last time, conducting his mistress through the 
streets of Munich. They relate, also, that 
| among the mourners who immediately followed 
| the hearse, the brother of the Duchess, Prince 
Carl, who walked bareheaded between two of 
the young Princes, was a sad picture of grief: 
for many years this brother and sister had 
been in daily habits of the greatest intimacy, 
and he now seemed to walk as ina fearful 
dream. After the Royal mourners came 
members of the Aristocracy, ambassadors from 
foreign Courts, and the Officers of the Bavarian 
army, the Professors of the University wearing 
their robes, and the Corporation, also in their 
robes, brought up the rear. Trumpets brayed 
forth, and mingled shrilly with the sounds of 
the muffled and crape-hung kettle-drums, as 
the train slowly passed along; the soldiers 
presenting arms to the corpse. And now the 
rain began to fall. 

Stragglingly and miserably did the pro- 
cession return through the wet streets, after 
having laid to rest the mortal remains of the 
Duchess beside the ashes of Eugéne Beau- 
harnais, which are mouldering away in the 
vaults of the dusky St. Michael’s Church. The 
joyous music into which the military bands 
burst as they returned, seemed only, by con- 
trast, to render the scene more miserable. 
Thus was laid in the dust one of the grandees 
of the earth, 


| 
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